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FOREWORD 

In  this  volume  the  author,  Mr.  Schiro, 
has  added  an  interesting  and  valuable 
chapter  to  the  history  of  Utica.  Few  resi- 
dents of  Utica  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  connection  of  the  Italian  people  with 
Utica  dates  back  to  1815.  Mr.  Schiro  has 
given  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  Ital- 
ian pioneers  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
so-called  "Italian  Colony"  in  Utica.  The 
early  struggles  of  these  men  are  graphically 
related.  He  has  also  drawn  aside  the  veil 
so  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  that 
these  fine  people  had  an  interesting  and 
enjoyable  home  life.  They  loved  music, 
dancing  and  singing  when  the  day's  work 
was  done.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
Italian  people  in  Utica  from  one  Italian  in 
1815  to  35,000  in  1938  is  a  moving  one.  No 
one  can  read  this  volume  without  feeling  a 
sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the 
achievements  of  the  Italian  people  in 
Utica  and  in  the  nation  as  well  and  without 
reaching  the  conclusion   that  the  Italian 
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people  of  this  city  are  a  law-abiding,  pa- 
triotic, progressive  and  intelligent  people 
and  a  credit  to  the  City  of  Utica.  My  con- 
tact with  Italian  people  began  in  the  late 
eighties.  I  then  formed  the  impression  that 
they  were  a  splendid  people  and  more  in- 
timate contact  with  them  for  the  past 
thirty-six  years  has  fully  confirmed  that 
impression.  Uticans  in  particular  should 
find  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  in 
reading  this  revealing,  worthwhile  book. 

William  F.  Dowling. 
September  11,  1940. 


AN    APPRECIATION 

I  have  read  "Americans  by  Choice' '  with 
much  interest  because  of  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  members  of  most  of  the 
Italian  families  mentioned.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  well  qualified  to  write  it  be- 
cause he  came  here  from  Italy  himself  as  a 
small  boy  and  I  well  remember  him  as  a 
young  student  at  Brandegee  giving  promise 
of  the  success  he  has  since  achieved. 

When  I  came  to  Utica  in  September  1911 
to  be  the  principal  of  the  new  school  on 
Jay  Street,  known  as  the  Brandegee  School, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  entered  a  for- 
eign city  in  East  Utica.  The  Italian  peo- 
ple were  a  unit  unto  themselves  with  very 
little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  city. 
Seven  years  of  close  contact  with  these  peo- 
ple gave  me  ample  opportunity  to  witness 
the  trials,  troubles  and  handicaps  under 
which  they  labored  in  establishing  them- 
selves in  a  strange  land  with  a  difficult  new 
language.  How  these  have  been  overcome 
and  the  contributions  which  these  people 
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have  made  are  related  in  this  little  book 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  first  attempt 
to  give  to  the  people  of  Utica  a  real  pic- 
ture of  the  background  of  their  Italian 
neighbors. 

Because  of  my  personal  interest  in  hun- 
dreds of  young  people  of  Italian  parentage 
who  were  children  when  I  first  knew  them 
and  who  are  now  counted  among  Utica's 
useful  and  successful  citizens,  I  find  a 
strong  desire  to  amplify  the  brief  state- 
ments contained  in  the  book  regarding  this 
younger  generation,  but  I  am  not  the  au- 
thor. Needless  to  say  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  book  will  be  well  accepted  and  widely 
read.  May  it  accomplish  the  mission  for 
which  it  was  prepared  with  so  much  time 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  author. 

Roy  C.  Van  Denbergh. 


PREFACE 

Many  able  pens  have  recounted  the  vast 
contributions  made  by  the  Italians  to  the 
physical  and  intellectual  development  of 
this  the  greatest  country  on  earth.  Some  of 
these  Italian  contributions  have  so  pro- 
foundly affected  the  destiny  of  our  United 
States  that  the  writer  deems  it  a  duty  to 
help  disseminate  knowledge  of  them  among 
all  true  citizens  of  our  wonderful  country. 
For  that  purpose  and  with  that  hope  I 
dwell  for  a  moment  upon  a  few  such  out- 
standing and  undisputed  Italian  aids  to 
American  growth. 

We  permit  ourselves  a  short  digression  to 
say  that: 

World-wide  is  the  fame  of  many  Italians 
whose  learning  and  deeds  have  substantial- 
ly enriched  civilization  and  advanced  hu- 
man knowledge.  We  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  Galileo's  discovery  of  the  law  of  the 
pendulum,  which  makes  possible  the  clock 
that  stands  on  your  shelf  or  the  watch  on 
your  wrist.    We  profit  from  his  invention 
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of  the  telescope.  The  world  will  long  re- 
member and  appreciate  the  Madonnas  of 
Rafaello;  the  Mona  Lisa  and  the  Last  Sup- 
per of  the  genius  Leonard  Da  Vinci;  the 
medallions  of  Benvenuto  Cellini ;  the  sculp- 
ture of  the  peerless  Michael  Angelo.  Man- 
kind owes  much  to  the  immortal  poetry  of 
Dante,  Petrarca,  Carducci  and  Leopardi; 
the  literature  of  Boccaccio,  Goldoni,  Man- 
zoni  and  D'Annunzio;  the  philosophy  of 
Giordano  Bruno;  the  law  of  the  Romans; 
the  discoveries  and  explorations  of  Marco 
Polo  and  Columbus;  the  music  of  Verdi, 
Mascagni  and  Toscanini;  the  voices  and 
art  of  Patti,  Caruso,  Tetrazzini  and  Gigli; 
the  life-saving  wireless  of  Marconi. 

The  enumeration  of  Italian  names  and 
the  contributions  to  the   world's   progress 
could  be  prolonged  ad  infinitum.    Lord  By- 
ron acknowledged  this  debt  by  writing: 
"Italy,  Mother  of  Arts,  thy  hand  was 

once  our  guardian  and  it  is  still  our 

guide." 

This  line  very  appropriately  adorns  the 
frontispiece  of  La  Casa  Italiana  at  Colum- 
bia University. 
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But  let  me  return  quickly  to  point  out, 
in  brief,  what  the  Italians  have  done  for 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  the  Italians  have  built  our  railroads 
and  bridges  and  have  constructed  many  of 
our  buildings.  We  know  that  every  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  today  feels  the  ef- 
fect and  influence  of  Italian  capital  and 
energy;  that  Americans  of  Italian  descent 
recently  have  made  great  progress  in  the 
field  of  politics:  LaGuardia,  Poletti,  Rossi, 
Maestri  are  familiar  names  in  high  places 
in  government.  Everyone  knows  that 
Cristoforo  Colombo  discovered  America 
(the  first  American?),  that  Giovanni  Ca- 
bota  (John  Cabot)  first  explored  its  main- 
land; that  Amerigo  Vespucci  provided  its 
name — all  three  Italian  men ;  that  Giovanni 
D'Verrazzano  discovered  New  York  Bay; 
that  Alessandro  Malaspina  was  the  first 
white  man  to  explore  Alaska,  Vancouver, 
and  the  coast  of  California. 

I  am  more  interested,  however,  to  cata- 
logue at  least  some  of  the  less  widely 
known  contributions  to  America  by  the 
Italians  because  they  will  engage  the  atten- 
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tion  of  all  people  seeking  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

How  many  Americans  have  known  or 
know  that  an  Italian,  Filippo  Mazzei,  was 
among  the  very  first  men  in  the  American 
Colonies  to  urge  publicly  that  they  should 
throw  off  the  enslaving  yoke  of  England? 
Filippo  Mazzei  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Jefferson,  Washington,  Franklin,  Pat- 
rick Henry  and  other  famous  Revolution- 
ary patriots.  He  came  to  Virginia  in  1773 
after  a  stay  in  England  of  18  years,  and  at 
the  invitation  of  Jefferson  and  Franklin. 
Under  the  pen  name  of  "Furioso,"  he  wrote 
articles  in  Italian  exposing  the  tyranny  of 
the  English  rule.  Thomas  Jefferson  trans- 
lated them  into  English  and  had  them  pub- 
lished and  scattered  throughout  the  col- 
onies. In  one  of  these  articles,  published 
in  Pinckney's  "Virginia  Gazette"  in  1774, 
Mazzei  first  penned  the  phrase:  "All  men 
are  by  nature  created  free  and  independent 
...  it  is  necessary  that  all  men  be  equal  to 
each  other  in  natural  rights."  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson himself  has  acknowledged  translat- 
ing this  phrase  and  incorporating  it  into  our 
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Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  form  of 
the  immortal  "all  men  are  created  equal." 
After  the  Revolution,  Mazzei  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  Virginia  as  its  delegate.  Later 
the  Virginia  legislature  passed  a  resolution 
of  thanks  to  him  and  voted  him  a  sum  of 
money.  While  in  Europe,  Mazzei  was 
asked  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
find  and  send  on  to  Washington  some  Ital- 
ian interior  decorators.  Mazzei  did  this. 
Much  of  the  interior  decoration  of  the  Capi- 
tol Building  in  Washington  was  done  by 
those  Italians. 

The  records  show  that  several  hundred 
Italians  gave  their  lives  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  for  Independence.  We  have  some 
proof  that  William  Paca,  the  delegate  from 
Maryland  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  an  Italian. 

The  following  historical  facts  are  not  as 
generally  known  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  but 
we  know  from  authentic  documents:* 

1.  That  Francesco  Vigo,  wealthy  Italian 


*  See  G.  Schiavo's  "Italians  in  America  before  the  Civil 
War"  for  proof  about  Mazzei  and  the  numbered  paragraphs 
following. 
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fur  trader  of  the  West  made  possible  the 
victory  of  General  George  Rogers  Clark  at 
Fort  Vincennes  on  February  25,  1779.  His 
money  and  information  very  probably  kept 
the  present  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  from  becoming 
part  of  Canada. 

2.  That  in  1539  Fra  (friar)  Marco 
da  Nizza  (Nice)  explored  Arizona;  that  he 
led  Coronado's  famous  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  the  United  States  beyond  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  into  the  present  state  of 
Kansas. 

3.  That  Italians  were  building  a  glass 
factory  in  Virginia  even  before  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  had  settled  at  Plymouth. 

4.  That  on  Christmas  Day,  1656,  about 
167  "Waldenses"  (Italians)  left  Holland 
for  America  in  three  ships,  and  in  1657 
they  founded  New  Castle,  Delaware.  These 
Waldenses  were  Piedmontese,  Protestant, 
religious  followers  of  Pietro  Waldo,  who 
originally  was  Catholic  but  was  later  ex- 
communicated by  the  Pope  and  his  follow- 
ers condemned  by  him  as  heretical.  Bitterly 
persecuted,    the    Waldenses    scattered    all 
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over  Europe,  rinding  refuge  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  England.  Another 
group  of  Italian  Waldenses  settled  in 
Staten  Island  in  1658;  still  another  group 
of  these  Italian  Waldenses  came  to  America 
from  Rotterdam  in  1733  and  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  while  others  settled  in 
Georgia  and  Virginia. 

5.  That  a  colony  of  110  Italians  settled 
in  New  Smyrna,  Florida  in  1768. 

6.  That  Enrico  Tonti  in  1679  built  the 
Griffon,  the  first  ship  to  sail  the  Great 
Lakes ;  and  that  for  years  he  ruled  over  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  He  was  with  LaSalle 
during  his  exploration  of  the  Mississippi. 

7.  That  in  1701  Alfonso  Tonti  aided 
Cadillac  in  founding  Detroit;  that  in  1704 
Tonti  became  Governor  of  Detroit,  and  his 
daughter  was  the  first  white  child  born  in 
the  West. 

8.  That  in  1732-1734,  the  first  group  of 
Italian  silk  workers  settled  in  Georgia. 

9.  That  in  1757  the  first  concert  on 
record  in  the  history  of  American  music 
was  given  in  Philadelphia  by  an  Italian, 
John  Palma;  that  in  1765  George  Washing- 
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ton  attended  a  concert  given  by  Francesco 
Alberti. 

10.  That  in  1779  Bellini,  Filippo  Maz- 
zei's  friend,  was  appointed  the  first  teacher 
of  modern  languages  in  America,  at  the  col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia. 

11.  That  in  1804  Salvatore  Catalano, 
with  his  knowledge  and  daring,  enabled 
Stephen  Decatur  to  blow  up  the  frigate 
Philadelphia  in  the  Port  of  Tripoli,  thus 
helping  America  to  smash  the  tribute-levy- 
ing pirates  of  Tripoli.  Catalano  signed  an 
affidavit  reciting  the  actual  facts,  and  Con- 
gress gave  a  medal  to  Decatur,  who  him- 
self wrote  in  his  official  report  in  1804: 

"The  success  of  the  enterprize  in  the 
greatest  degree  depended  on  the  good 
conduct  of  Salvatore  Catalano." 

12.  That  over  200  Italian  officers  served 
in  the  Civil  War ;  that  two  Italian  boys  and 
a  brother  of  an  Italian  pioneer  of  Utica, 
Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi,  who  settled  here  in 
Utica  in  1815,  served  in  the  Civil  War. 

13.  That  about  750,000  men  and  women 
of  Italian  extraction  became  part  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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World  War.  This  was  the  largest  single 
racial  group  serving  under  the  American 
colors. 

14.  In  1879,  Carlo  Antonio  Rapallo  was 
elected  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  death  in  1887.  When  prac- 
ticing law,  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer  were 
recognized  by  the  Astors  and  the  Vander- 
bilts,  who  retained  him  as  counsel. 

In  New  York  City  the  names  of  Judges 
Pecora,  Cotillo,  Valenti,  Freschi,  and  others 
bring  credit  to  the  American  Bench. 

Further  proof  of  Italian  influence  on 
American  civilization  can  be  found  in  the 
hundreds  of  Italian  words  in  our  language, 
not  only  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  music 
but  in  fact  in  every  human  activity.  The 
expression  "Dear  Me"  originally  was  the 
Italian  "Dio  Mio,"  and  the  word  "Sir"  is 
a  contraction  of  the  word  "Signor."  Mac- 
chiavellian,  fiasco,  seraglio,  and  many  oth- 
ers will  easily  come  to  your  mind. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  once  wrote: 

"The  place  of  Italy  in  civilization  is 
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best  shown  by  trying   to   subtract   that 
place  from  world  history.  Take  away  her 
scientific   accomplishments,    her    states- 
manship, her  leadership  of  the  world  for 
many  years  and  what  have  you  left?  The 
world  looks  badly  decapitated.  You  can 
subtract  Italian  culture  from  civilization 
only  by  destroying  that  civilization." 
The  contributions  made  by  Utica's  Ital- 
ians obviously  are  not  so  dramatic  or  his- 
toric as  those  above  outlined.  And  yet,  they 
have  been  undoubtedly  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  Utica. 

On  August  31,  1940,  Vincent  R.  Corrou, 
Mayor  of  Utica,  said:  "The  Italians  of 
Utica  have  done  much  ....  to  make  Utica 
the  progressive  city  it  is  today." 

The  interest,  the  time,  and  the  talents  at 
my  disposal  necessarily  limit  this  book  to  a 
short  study  of  what  the  American  Italians 
have  done  for  Utica.  Indeed,  this  little 
book  is  born  from  the  pursuit  of  a  per- 
sonal hobby  and  from  a  desire  to  record 
certain  facts  about  Utica's  Italians  before 
those  who  possess  knowledge  of  them 
should  have  passed  away  with  that  knowl- 
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edge  irretrievably  entombed  in  their  graves. 

It  is  recorded  truth  that  the  Italians  who 
first  came  to  Utica  were  met  with  obstacles 
difficult  enough  to  terrify  ordinary  men. 
A  strange  land,  an  unfamiliar  language, 
racial  and  religious  prejudices,  economic 
insecurity:  all  these  and  other  barriers  they 
met  successfully  with  sturdy  character  and 
perseverance.  And  we  profit  from  the  vic- 
tories of  their  battles.  They  came;  they 
worked;  they  won  respected  places  in 
Utica.  They  helped  Utica  grow.  We  re- 
member them  with  pride  and  gratitude. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  of  the  hardships 
they  faced.  Let  us  see  the  contributions 
they  made  to  the  development  and  growth 
of  Utica.  Let  us  also  see  how  much  our 
modern  Americans  of  Italian  descent  have 
added  to  their  predecessors'  contributions 
tc  the  expansion  of  our  city.  Let  us  cake 
a  thoughtful  look  at  Utica's  "Italians." 

In  this  book  the  selection,  the  propor- 
tion, and  the  final  decision  as  to  what  to 
include  or  omit  are  mine.  The  result  is, 
therefore,  limited  and  shaded  in  emphasis 
by  personal  enthusiasms  and  deficiencies  of 
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knowledge  and  appreciation.  My  survey 
cannot  pretend  at  completeness;  certain 
omissions,  intentional  or  accidental,  may 
disappoint.  I  make  no  claim  either  to  lit- 
erary excellence  or  encyclopedic  compre- 
hensiveness. I  am  satisfied  simply  to  re- 
cord the  salient  facts  as  I  see  them. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  and  the 
length  of  the  chapter  on  Dr.  Marchisi  may 
seem  unwarranted.  I  urge  in  explanation, 
if  not  in  justification,  the  fear  that  my 
lawyer  friends  might  object  that  I  had  not 
proved  my  case  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  I  confess  also  that  originally  I 
had  intended  writing  only  that  chapter. 
However,  the  suggestions  of  best-inten- 
tioned  persons  eventually  thrust  upon  me 
a  task  much  larger  than  that  which  I  had 
chosen.  I  can  almost  truthfully  state  that 
this  book  accumulated  itself  like  a  snow- 
ball me  nolente  as  it  were.  Let  my  friends 
lament  their  suggestions  and  their  encour- 
agement if  they  wish.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
research  work,  the  associations  and  the  ex- 
periences involved. 

With  hesitancy,  therefore,  I  present  this 
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book  to  the  public.  Of  its  shortcomings 
and  failings,  none  will  be  more  keenly  con- 
scious than  I  am. 

I  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
many  who  have  contributed  information  or 
given  suggestions.  The  librarians  at  the 
Utica  Public  Library  were  very  courteous 
to  me.  I  am  much  debted  to  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
McQuivey  and  to  George  S.  Ballard;  with- 
out their  generous  help  and  information  the 
chapter  on  the  Marchisi  family  would  be 
very  incomplete.  I  am  grateful  also  to  the 
late  Frank  P.  Cavallo  and  to  the  other  men 
whose  interviews  appear  herein  for  their 
information  concerning  the  earliest  of  the 
founders  of  the  permanent  Italian  settle- 
ment of  Utica. 

I  give  thanks  to  the  clerks  of  various 
public  offices  whose  records  they  have  read- 
ily placed  at  my  disposal. 

I  am  obligated  to  the  keepers  of  the 
records  of  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  St.  Agnes' 
Cemetery,  and  Grand  View  Cemetery  in 
Whitesboro. 

I  have  received  help  and  suggestions 
from  the  following:  the  late  Colonel  Henry 
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J.  Cookinham,  Arthur  J.  Lux,  Miss  Mary 
L.  Ballard,  Dante  Tranquille,  Louis  Paige, 
Dr.  John  A.  De  Camp,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Murray  G.  Tanner,  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  and  Doctor  Moir  P.  Tanner 
of  Buffalo,  brothers,  and  living  great-grand- 
children of  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi. 

I  thank  my  wife,  Carmelita,  for  the  help- 
ful Index  she  has  prepared  for  this  volume. 

I  am  gratefully  appreciative  of  the  flat- 
tering testimonials  printed  herein  and 
written  by  the  following  able  and  generous 
men:  Roy  C.  Van  Denbergh,  President  of 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Utica;  Leo  O.  Coupe, 
prominent  attorney;  Dr.  John  A.  De  Camp, 
Superintendent  of  the  Utica  school  system; 
Professor  Louis  Salbitano,  of  the  Proctor 
High  School  faculty ;  the  Reverend  William 
Pizzoglio,  efficient  pastor  of  the  Saint  Mary 
of  Mount  Carmel  Church. 

Especially  am  I  deeply  and  gratefully 
obligated  to  the  Honorable  William  F. 
Dowling,  Justice  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  New  York  State  for  his  gracious  fore- 
word to  this  book.    His  often-demonstrated 
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appreciation  of  and  friendship  for  the  Ital- 
ian people  of  Utica  is  equalled  only  by  the 
very  high  respect  and  esteem  they  hold  for 
him. 

This  writing  will  be  amply  justified  if  it 
helps  Uticans  even  in  a  small  measure  better 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  in  Utica.  Such  un- 
derstanding will  inure  to  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  citizens  of  this  city.  Such 
mutual  appreciation  will  make  our  Utica  a 
better  city  in  which  to  live  and  rear  our 
families. 

George  Schiro. 
Utica,  New  York 
October,  1940. 


CHAPTER  I 

DR.  JOHN  B.  MARCHISI, 
A  PIONEER  OF  UTICA 

AND 

UTICA'S  FIRST  ITALIAN  FAMILY 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  that  125  years 
ago  to  the  village  of  Utica  came  its  first 
Italian  resident,  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi.  He 
settled  in  Utica  in  1815,  when  the  popula- 
tion of  the  village  was  so  small  that  no  vil- 
lage directory  had  yet  been  published.  In 
the  village  Dr.  Marchisi  found  very  few 
streets  and  only  several  brick  structures. 

Marchisi's  residence  in  Utica  began  when 
the  fourth  President,  James  Madison,  pre- 
sided over  the  White  House,  and  our  coun- 
try comprised  only  eighteen  states.  It  con- 
tinued under  the  regimes  of  19  Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  including  Andrew 
Jackson,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.     His  resi- 
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DR.  JOHN  B.  MARCHISI— Aged  95 
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Translation 
Hearing  the  singing  of  the  rooster 

With  aching  heart,  Peter    (Saint  P.) 
Of   his   own    sin    repents 

Happy  he  who  weeps 

And  weeps  with  all  his  heart 
Happy  is  the  sinner 

Who  imitates   Peter  still. 


<5s 
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dence  in  Utica  was  uninterrupted  for  70 
years,  until  his  death  on  February  1,  1885. 
During  his  life  in  Utica,  twenty  other  states 
entered  the  American  Union. 

So  remarkable  and  useful  a  career  did  he 
live  that  M.  M.  Bagg,  in  his  "Pioneers  of 
Utica"  and  in  his  "Memorial  History  of 
Utica,"  records  him  among  the  pioneers  of 
Utica.  After  stating  that  he  came  to  Utica 
in  1815,  Bagg  remarks  of  him:  "Quite 
trustworthy,  and  a  faithful  keeper  of  his 
business  that  kept  him  and  a  large  family 
and  won  for  him  the  public  regard." 

Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi  tells  us  himself 
that  he  came  to  Utica  in  1815.  The  insert 
facing  this  page  shows  a  photograph  of 
writing  in  an  autograph  album  owned  by 
Miss  Mary  Ballard,  who  lives  with  her 
brother  George  S.  Ballard  at  128  Proctor 
Boulevard  in  this  city.  Miss  Ballard  be- 
gan the  collection  of  the  autographs  in  her 
book  some  time  in  the  year  of  1875.  In 
February,  1938,  she  related  that  when  a 
young  girl  she  used  to  enjoy  going  to  the 
home  of  Dr.  Marchisi  at  1 7  Blandina  Street 
to  play  and  practice  on  a  pianoforte  bought 
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by  him  for  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Arietta 
E.  Wightman.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
Dr.  Marchisi  first  wrote  the  popular  Ital- 
ian religious  poem  revealed  in  the  photo- 
graph and  which  he  still  recalled  in  spite  of 
his  great  age  [the  translation  is  mine] .  It 
will  be  noted  that  he  added,  " Written  per 
(by)  Doct.  John  B.  Marchisi,  age  90  years 
and  4  months  in  Piemonte,  Italia,  and  65 
years  in  Utica."  Recalling  that  Dr.  Mar- 
chisi died  in  this  city  on  February  1,  1885 
at  the  age  of  95  years  and  5  months,  we 
conclude  that  the  above  statement  was 
written  by  Dr.  Marchisi  some  time  in  Jan- 
uary of  1880.  Since  he  had  been  "65  years 
in  Utica,"  his  settling  in  Utica  in  1815  be- 
comes definitely  established. 

Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi  was  born  in  Car- 
magnola,  near  Turin,  in  Piedmont,  Italy,  on 
August  6,  1789.  Until  about  1881  Dr. 
Marchisi  could  never  fix  the  exact  date  of 
his  birth.  He  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  ex- 
cept his  memory,  which,  although  unusually 
clear,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  be  accu- 
rate on  this  point.  Accordingly,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  celebrating  the  10th   day   of 
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February  as  his  birthday.  This  is  not  very 
strange.  In  those  days  birth  certificates 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  available.  The  Bureau 
of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  City  of  Utica  states 
that  no  record  of  birth  is  available  there  of 
persons  born  in  this  city  before  the  year 
1873.  Except  for  the  year  1863,  the  death 
records  in  this  city  begin  with  the  year 
1873.  Apparently,  public  authorities  in  the 
old  days  were  not  much  interested  in  one's 
birth  or  his  death.  It  will  interest,  then,  to 
relate  how  Dr.  Marchisi  eventually  learned 
his  exact  birth  date. 

Some  time  in  1881  Dr.  Marchisi  received 
a  circular  from  Arthur  Mueller  and  Com- 
pany of  Messina,  Sicily,  a  firm  manufactur- 
ing essential  oils,  like  oil  of  bergamot,  and 
oil  of  lemon.  The  doctor  looked  at  the 
name.  Turning  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry, 
born  in  Utica  on  September  4,  1824,  he 
said:  "My  son,  that  is  the  man  of  whom  I 
learned  my  trade.  I  will  write  him  a  letter 
and  see  if  I  can  find  out  the  exact  day  upon 
which  I  was  born."  The  son  tried  to  re- 
mind his  father  that  Mr.  Mueller  was  prob- 
ably long  since  dead.    But  the  doctor  wrote 
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a  long  letter  in  Italian,  of  which  he  was  still 
in  full  command,  and  sent  it  to  that  busi- 
ness house  in  Messina.  His  letter  asked  the 
firm  if  he  had  not  learned  his  business  as 
an  apothecary  from  Mr.  Mueller  and  gave 
dates  and  names.  The  letter  also  asked  for 
any  available  record  of  his  own  family, 
from  which  he  had  heard  nothing  in  many 
years.  Some  time  later  a  reply  came  from 
the  bishop  of  the  district  in  which  the  doc- 
tor was  born  in  Italy.  The  bishop  had  very 
kindly  interested  himself  in  the  matter.  By 
searching  through  church  records,  he  was 
able  to  send  the  following  statement  of  the 
family: 

"The  father  was  born  in  1727,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  75;  and  the  mother  was  born 
April  4,  1737,  and  died  also  at  the  age  of 
75.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the  births 
of  the  ten  children:  Joseph  Dominic,  born 
1784;  Joseph  Argosino,  born  1786;  died 
1795;  Teresa;  Jean  Baptiste,  August  6, 
1789;  Gaspar  Joseph,  born  1791,  killed  in 
battle;  Francesco  Saverio,  born  1793; 
Pietor  Joseph  born  in  1794,  died  in  Utica 
about  10  years  ago;  Maria  Elizabeth,  born 
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in  1797  at  Turin;  Maddalalena,  born  in 
1799,  died  1804;  Anna  Teresa,  born  in 
1802." 

On  March  5,  1938,  Frank  P.  Cavallo,* 
age  80  years,  and  living  at  126  Boyce  Ave- 
nue in  Utica,  unwittingly  ascertained  for 
the  writer  the  approximate  time  of  Dr. 
Marchisi's  letter  to  Italy.  Mr.  Cavallo 
came  to  Utica  with  his  brother  Joseph  from 
Italy  the  first  time  in  1871,  on  the  same 
ship  with  Achille  Pellettieri,  all  of  them  as 
very  young  men.  His  brother  Peter  fol- 
lowed him  to  America  in  1872.  Frank  Ca- 
vallo went  on  to  relate:  "In  1881,  my 
brother  Joseph  and  I  went  to  consult  old 
Dr.  Marchisi  at  his  office  on  Blandina 
Street  for  some  cough  medicine  for  my 
brother.  We  had  to  talk  Italian  because 
at  that  time  we  did  not  know  English  very 
well  and  he  seemed  very  happy  for  the  op- 
portunity to  talk  Italian  with  us.  For  about 
an  hour  he  found  great  pleasure  in  talking 
in  Italian  about  Italy  and  Napoleon.  He 
told  us  two  of  his  sons  had  served  in  the 


*Died  September  27,  1938. 
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Civil  War.  Then  exclaimed  Dr.  Marchisi: 
"What  a  coincidence!  Only  yesterday  I 
mailed  a  letter  to  Sicily  to  the  man  from 
whom  I  learned  my  trade  as  apothecary.  I 
asked  that  man  to  try  to  find  out  the  exact 
day  when  I  was  born  and  to  try  to  find  out 
something  about  my  family  from  whom  I 
haven't  heard  in  many  years."  Mr.  Cavallo 
then  went  on  to  describe  Dr.  Marchisi  as  a 
rather  short,  stocky,  cheerful  old  man, 
clean  shaven,  wearing  a  velvet  skullcap, 
and  apparently  in  fine  health. 

We  may  say,  in  passing,  that  Dr.  Mar- 
chisi's  father  was  a  music  teacher  who,  as 
his  son  once  said,  used  to  travel  throughout 
the  territory  around  about  his  home,  giving 
instructions  upon  the  violin  and  other  musi- 
cal instruments  and  in  singing.  He  attained 
a  considerable  reputation  for  his  skill  and 
the  famous  Paganini  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  his  pupils.  Commenting  on  the 
death  of  his  father  and  mother,  each  at  the 
ripe  age  of  75,  Dr.  Marchisi  once  remarked 
to  his  son  Henry:  "My  son,  I  don't  under- 
stand why  they  died  so  young;  they  must 
have  had  some  organic  disease." 
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After  some  years  of  schooling,  his  father 
sent  him  as  an  apprentice  apothecary  to 
work  for  a  German  man  named  Arthur 
Mueller  in  Turin,  Italy.  During  his  four- 
teenth to  his  eighteenth  year,  he  worked 
with  Mueller.  From  him  he  learned  his 
trade  as  an  apothecary.  It  was  there  that 
young  Marchisi  first  compounded  an  oint- 
ment which  later  he  used  in  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Canada,  and  wherever  he  traveled 
for  almost  four  years  with  the  armies  of 
Napoleon  the  Great  in  his  campaigns  over 
Europe.  As  we  shall  see  later,  this  oint- 
ment was  for  many  years  sold  in  Utica  in 
a  tin  box  labeled,  "Dr.  Marchisi's  Pile  Oint- 
ment." Ten  or  twelve  boxes  of  it  are  still 
available  at  Bernard  E.  Tracy's  Pharmacy 
at  255  Genesee  Street. 

When  18  years  old,  young  Marchisi  was 
conscripted  in  the  French  army  of  Napo- 
leon, whom  he  grew  to  admire  and  respect 
as  "the  greatest  and  the  kindest  general  of 
them  all."  With  Napoleon  he  crossed  the 
Alps  from  France  through  the  St.  Bernard 
Pass.  Marchisi  used  to  love  to  relate  how 
at  that  time  his  general  had  ordered  the 
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monks  of  the  famous  monastery  there  to 
provide  his  soldiers  with  some  bread,  cheese 
and  wine  as  they  passed  by. 

While  on  board  a  French  frigate  in  the 
year  1809  a  severe  storm  drove  the  craft 
off  its  course  to  the  British  port  of  Messina 
in  the  Isle  of  Sicily.  The  French  com- 
mander surrendered  the  ship  to  prevent  its 
complete  destruction.  With  the  other 
prisoners  Dr.  Marchisi  was  confined  there 
for  a  long  time.  Finally,  the  British 
offered  him  his  freedom  provided  he  join 
the  British  service.  This  he  did  believing 
it  the  only  way  to  save  his  life. 

The  British  gave  Marchisi  the  same  rank 
of  Sergeant  which  he  held  in  the  French 
Army.  They  sent  him  to  Gibraltar  for  a 
time  and  thence  to  Canada.  His  voyage 
to  Quebec,  Canada,  consumed  32  days.  For 
three  years  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  George 
near  Kingston.  We  find  him  in  Fort  George 
when  the  Anglo-American  War  of  1812 
broke  out,  and  still  there  when  that  fort 
was  captured  by  the  Americans.  Wherever 
he  was,  either  as  a  soldier  under  Napoleon 
or  as  a  prisoner  under  the  English,  young 
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Marchisi  never  was  asked  to  bear  arms.  His 
excellent  penmanship,  his  intelligence,  and 
his  ability  to  speak  fluently  seven  lan- 
guages made  him  too  useful  as  a  clerk. 
Hence,  he  always  served  as  paymaster  or 
adjutant  or  quartermaster  or  as  hospital 
steward. 

On  December  18,  1813,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  V.  Visher,  his  Lieutenant-Colonel 
commanding  Fort  George,  he  married  a 
pretty  girl  of  German  extraction  named 
Catherine  Forbis,  a  native  of  Kingston, 
Canada,  and  eleven  years  younger  than  he. 
Dr.  Marchisi  cherished  his  marriage  cer- 
tificate and  preserved  it  until  his  death.  It 
read  as  follows: 

"Kingston,  Upper  Canada, 

December  18,  1813. 
"I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  religious 
ceremony  of  matrimony  was  duly  solemn- 
ized on  the  18th  day  of  December  1813, 
(Sunday)  between  Jean  Baptiste  Marchisi 
and  Catherine  Forbis,  the  former  pay- 
master sergeant  in  de  Waterville's  and  the 
latter  an  inhabitant  of  Kingston,  who  were 
married  on  the  above  day  by  license,  and 
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with  the  permission  of  V.  Visher,  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel,  commanding,  by  me; 

George  Okile  Stuart 
Minister  and  Missionary  of 

Kingston,  U.  C." 

Utica 's  first  Directory  was  published  in 
1817.  It  lists  the  name  of  Dr.  John  B. 
Marchisi.  It  is  a  very  small  book,  approxi- 
mately four  inches  wide  and  six  inches  long. 
The  original  1817  directory  is  very  lovingly 
and  very  securely  locked  up  in  the  safe  of 
the  Utica  Public  Library,  and  sees  the  light 
of  day  on  very  rare  occasions.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  only  streets  existing  in  the 
village  in  1817;  the  number  after  the  street 
indicates  the  number  of  people  then  living 
on  that  street.  In  1817,  Utica  had  twenty 
short  streets;  today  it  has  five  hundred 
streets,  most  of  them  very  long. 

UTICA  STREETS  IN  1817 
Street  No.  of  People      Street  No.  of  People 


Bridge 

3 

First 

7 

Broad 

Many 

Genesee 

Many 

Broadway 

7 

Hotel 

30 

Catherine 

22 

Jay 

2 

Chancellor  Sq. 

3 

John 

6 

Division 

9 

Liberty 

4 
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Main 

Many 

Third 

4 

Second 

3 

Washington 

12 

Seneca 

12 

Water 

24 

Rebecca 

2 

Whitesboro 

Many 

This  1817  Directory  states  the  popula- 
tion of  Utica  as  "Males,  1496;  Females, 
1365. "  Those  women  must  have  been 
very  popular,  outnumbered  as  they  were. 
"Catching  a  husband,"  must  have  been  an 
easier  and  more  enjoyable  sport  than  it  is 
for  our  modern  streamlined  "swing"  sisters. 

The  back  part  of  this  Directory  contains 
the  names  under  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  their  occupations.  There  we  find 
the  heading  "Black  Men,"  "Black  Women" 
and  "Gentlemen"  (only  three  names)  in- 
cluded. 

Dr.  Marchisi's  name  is  found  listed 
therein  as  "M'Kisse,  John,  (Doct.),  13 
Main  Street."  Reference  to  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Marchisi's  name  in  this  1817  Directory 
will  be  found  in  a  book  entitled  "Semi-Cen- 
tennial  of  the  City  of  Utica,  1882,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Oneida  Historical  Society. 
Page  192  of  that  book  contains  the  head- 
ing "The  Oldest  Families,    the    following 
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whose  names  appear  in  the  Directory  of 
1932  are  still  residents  of  Utica."  Then 
follows  a  list  of  72  names.  Among  them  we 
find  James  C.  Belong  and  John  B.  Mar- 
chisi, with  a  star  preceding  both  these 
names,  calling  our  attention  to  a  footnote 
at  the  end  of  that  page.  It  reads:  "Re- 
corded also  in  the  Directory  for  1817." 

What  did  John  B.  Marchisi  do  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Utica  when  he  first  arrived?  His 
abilities  were  immediately  recognized  by 
Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull  of  New  Hartford,  one  of 
the  leading  surgeons  of  those  days,  with  an 
office  at  15  Main  Street,  Utica.  Dr.  Hull 
engaged  John  B.  Marchisi  at  $40.00  a 
month  to  compound  prescriptions  for  him 
and  to  aid  him  in  his  surgical  operations. 
Marchisi  spent  10  years  working  for  Dr. 
Hull,  and  spent  nearly  all  of  his  time  in  the 
doctor's  office. 

John  B.  Marchisi 's  active  and  intelligent 
mind  quickly  enabled  him  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  practice  of  medicine  from 
Dr.  Hull.  The  latter  grew  to  regard  Mar- 
chisi more  as  a  friend  than  as  an  employee, 
and  willingly  imparted  to  him  knowledge  of 
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medicine.  In  those  early  days  it  was  not 
illegal  for  an  apothecary  or  a  druggist  to 
prescribe  medicines  at  the  request  of  cus- 
tomers. John  B.  Marchisi  became  an  ex- 
pert in  compounding  prescriptions.  Very 
often  he  prescribed  remedies  for  the  com- 
plaints of  customers.  Although  he  never 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
everybody  called  him  Dr.  Marchisi,  not 
only  in  speech,  but  also  in  writings.  The 
1817  Directory  lists  him  as  "Doctor." 

In  an  account  published  in  a  Utica  paper 
many  years  ago,  Robert  Bailey  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  then  79  years  old,  and  a  man 
who  spent  the  days  of  his  boyhood  and 
manhood  in  Utica,  stated:  "Things  I  re- 
member about  Utica  in  1817,"  and  then 
said:  "I  knew  the  late  Dr.  Marchisi  well  in 
1817;  he  compounded  drugs  and  put  up  the 
prescriptions  in  Dr.  Hull's  office  on  Main 
Street." 

Two  other  quotations  from  Bailey's  let- 
ter concerning  Utica  in  1817  will  give  the 
reader  some  picture  of  Utica  in  1817: 

1.  "Sergeant  John  Hasson  first  intro- 
duced celery  in  Utica  and  could  not  find  a 
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customer.  He  raised  tomatoes  for  orna- 
ment. They  were  called  'love  apples'  and 
were  not  eaten." 

2.  "Flour  then  sold  for  $2.50  per  barrel 
and  we  boys,  for  the  first  time  knew  a  good 
peach.  They  came  in  boatloads  from 
Rochester  and  sold  for  $.25  a  bushel." 

The  above  story  concerning  Robert 
Bailey's  remarks  was  found  in  a  scrapbook 
owned  by  George  S.  Ballard,  age  90,  128 
Proctor  Boulevard,  and  very  kindly  lent  to 
the  writer.  George  S.  Ballard  is  the  man 
who  originally  joined  with  Mr.  Howarth  in 
forming  the  partnership  under  the  firm 
name  of  Howarth  and  Ballard. 

When  the  Howarth-Ballard  Drug  Store, 
the  successor  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Marchisi's  drug 
store  originally  opened  by  him  at  183 
Genesee  Street,  sold  out,  the  following  ap- 
peared in  the  Utica  Morning  Telegram 
dated  September  20,  1920: 

"The  Howarth-Ballard  Drug  Company 
is  one  of  the  oldest  drug  stores  in  Utica,  the 
store  at  183  Genesee  Street  dating  back  to 
over  a  half  a  century,  when  Dr.  J.  B.  Mar- 
chisi,  the  first  Italian  resident  of  Utica,  es- 
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tablished  himself  at  this  location  and  sold 
his  remedies  with  good  success  for  years." 

Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull  decided  to  leave  Utica 
to  go  to  practice  in  New  York  City  when  a 
serious  misfortune  befell  his  brother  in 
Utica.  Marchisi  found  employment  im- 
mediately in  the  drug  store  of  A.  Hitchcock, 
S3  Genesee  Street,  some  time  in  1825.  Mar- 
chisi's  Italian  Pile  Ointment  had  begun  to 
be  widely  used  for  such  ailment.  The  fol- 
lowing advertisement  appearing  in  the 
Utica  Sentinel  and  Gazette,  published 
Tuesday  morning  June  10,  1828,  will  be  of 
interest.  It  was  written  112  years  ago  and 
reveals  the  history  of  the  ointment.  It  also 
mentions  some  of  the  apparently  prominent 
people  acquainted  with  John  B.  Marchisi. 

"ITALIAN  PILES  OINTMENT— The 
proprietor  of  this  ointment  having  been  in 
possession  of  this  valuable  receipt  about 
fifteen  years,  having  used  it  with  success  in 
the  army,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, has  been  urged,  against  his  own  in- 
clinations by  a  great  number  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Utica  and  its 
vicinity,  to  give  this  notice;  and  as  a  proof 
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of  the  efficacy  of  the  Ointment,  the  Certifi- 
cates of  the  following  respectable  gentle- 
men may  be  seen  at  A.  Hitchcock's  Drug- 
gist Store — Drs.  Theodore  Pomerey  and 
P.  B.  Peckham,  Messrs.  Jason  Parker, 
Isaiah  Tiffany,  Cap't.  Thomas  Davis, 
Nathaniel  Johnson,  Elias  Beebe,  Esq., 
Jacob  T.  Christman,  and  Captain  Joseph 
H.  Dwight. 

"This  Ointment  is  to  be  had  at  A.  Hitch- 
cock's, No.  S3  Genesee  Street,  the  only 
place  where  it  is  sold." 

John  B.  Marchisi  worked  in  A.  Hitch- 
cock's drug  store  two  or  three  years.  Then 
he  went  to  work  in  the  drug  store  of  Hunt 
and  Bristol.  Let  us  read  Marchisi 's  own 
version  of  this  episode  as  published  in  a 
paid  advertisment  appearing  in  the  Utica 
Sentinel  and  Gazette  published  Tuesday, 
February  10,  1829: 

"ITALIAN  PILE  OINTMENT 

CAUTION 

JOHN  B.  MARCHISI 

"deems  it  his  duty  to  inform  his  friends, 
and  the  public  generally,  that  he  bro't  the 
receipt  for  this  valuable  ointment  with  him 
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from  Italy,  that  he  used  it  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  Hospitals  of  that  country, 
France,  etc.  At  the  request  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  in  this  country,  among 
whom  are  physicians  of  the  first  respecta- 
bility, he  has  made  and  sold  the  article.  For 
the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been 
vended  at  the  store  of  A.  Hitchcock,  but 
he  has  never  divulged  to  him  the  secret  of 
the  manufacture  nor  can  A.  Hitchcock, 
after  disposing  of  a  few  boxes  which  I  left 
with  him  two  or  three  weeks  since,  produce 
anything  like  the  genuine  ITALIAN  PILES 
OINTMENT,  although  he  pretends  to 
be  The  Proprietor.'  Certificates  of  the 
value  of  this  Ointment,  manufactured  by 
John  B.  Marchisi  from  the  following  gen- 
tlemen: Drs.  Theodore  Pomerey  and  P.  B. 
Peckham,  Messrs.  Jason  Parker,  Isaiah 
Tiffany,  Cap't.  Thomas  Davis,  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  Elias  Beebe,  Esq.,  Jacob  T. 
Christman,  and  Captain  Joseph  H.  Dwight 
may  be  seen  by  calling  on  him  at  the  store 
of  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Bristol,  and  many 
other  respectable  references  can  also  be 
given  if  required. 
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"Sold  wholesale  and  retail  by  Hunt  and 
Bristol,  John  Williams,  Warner  and  Har- 
vey, H.  Storrs  and  Company,  Druggists, 
and  by  the  proprietor  who  can  be  found  at 
the  store  of  Hunt  and  Bristol. 

JOHN  B.  MARCHISI." 

Hunt  and  Bristol's  Drug  Store  was  then 
located  at  109  Genesee  Street  and  the 
above  advertisement  was  repeated  once  a 
week  for  nine  weeks,  ending  with  the  issue 
of  April  14,  1829.  The  above  advertise- 
ment reveals  that  Marchisi  had  placed  his 
ointment  for  sale  at  the  then  leading  stores 
of  the  village.  His  business  ability  and  his 
capacity  for  making  friends  at  once  become 
obvious.  His  climb  up  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess becomes  easier.  On  April  23,  1828, 
we  find  him  paying  $700.00  (a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  those  days)  to  Jeremiah 
Van  Renselear,  executor  of  the  James  Hop- 
per estate,  for  a  deed*  to  a  lot  on  Hopper 
Street,  near  Genesee  Street. 

On  April  6,  1829,  John  Marchisi  paid 
$1300.00  for  a  lot  on  Whitesboro    Street, 


♦Book  of  Deeds  No.  46,  Page  121  in  Oneida  County 
Clerk's  office. 
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near  Genesee  Street,  deeded  to  him  by 
Apollos  Cooper,  former  sheriff,  and  Sibbel, 
his  wife.  The  reader  will  find  it  of  interest 
to  learn  that  this  deed**  was  recorded  at 
7:00  P.M.  (Today,  the  Clerk's  office  closes 
at  5:00  P.M.).  Since  Apollos'  wife  Sibbel 
joined  on  the  deed  with  him,  the  following 
recital  is  found  in  the  acknowledgment  to 
the  deed: 

"and  the  said  Sibbel,  on  a  private  exami- 
nation by  me,  separate  and  apart  from  her 
said  husband,  declared  also  that  she  ex- 
ecuted the  said  deed  freely  and  without  any 
fear,  threat,  or  compulsion  by  her  said  hus- 
band. 

James  Dean,  Judge  Oneida  County, 
Common  Pleas." 

This  recital  was  required  by  the  law.  In 
those  days,  when  the  common  law  pre- 
vailed, a  woman  was  only  a  chattel  or  an- 
other piece  of  property  belonging  to  the 
husband.  Hence,  this  recital  and  this  prac- 
tice of  examining  the  wife  in  a  separate 
room  from  her  husband  was  resorted  to  in 


**Book    of   Deeds   No.   47,   Page    549,   Oneida    County 
Clerk's  office. 
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order  to  avoid  future  contests  as  to  the 
validity  of  that  deed  upon  the  ground  that 
the  wife  had  not  voluntarily  signed  it,  but 
had  been  forced,  by  intimidation  or  other- 
wise, to  do  so  by  her  husband.  On  July  8, 
1839,*  John  B.  Marchisi  purchased  another 
part  of  the  same  James  Hopper  estate  ad- 
joining the  land  he  had  already  purchased 
in  1828. 

The  Utica  directories  of  1843  and  1845, 
inclusive,  contain  the  following  indication 
of  the  enterprising  nature  of  John  B.  Mar- 
chisi. The  quotation  explains  itself  and 
indicates  that  Marchisi  always  sought  ex- 
pansion or  improvement  of  any  business 
that  he  undertook.  He  always  aimed  to  give 
the  best  possible  service  to  his  customers. 
This  principle  of  business  is  more  widely 
used  today  for  success.  But,  obviously  Dr. 
Marchisi  recognized  it  very  early  in  his 
career.  The  above  directories  state: 

CITY  GARDEN  AND  BATHS 
JOHN  B.  MARCHISI,  PROPRIETOR 


*  Book  of  Deeds  No.  92,  Page   165  in  Oneida  County- 
Clerk's  Office. 
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"Under  whose  care  they  have  been  greatly 
improved." 

"A  new  and  separate  bathing  house  has 
been  erected  especially  for  the  ladies.  Here 
is  a  pleasant  resort  in  which  to  while  away 
an  evening  or  a  few  hours  in  the  heat  of 
the  day." 

The  City  Garden  was  originally  located 
back  of  the  so-called  "Long  Block  on 
Genesee  Street,"  about  opposite  Broad 
Street.  Entrances  led  to  it  from  Whites- 
boro  and  from  Genesee  Streets. 

We  may  mention  another  deed*  in  favor 
of  John  B.  Marchisi  from  Moreau  Delano 
on  November  1,  1854. 

There  are  more  deeds,  chattel  mortgages 
(1849),  Bills  of  Sale,  and  other  instru- 
ments recorded  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk 
of  Oneida  County  involving  John  B.  Mar- 
chisi and  his  family.  They  are  unnecessary 
to  our  discussion. 

The  1832  directory  of  Utica  lists  "John 
B.  Marchisi,  Apothecary,  Druggist,  Grocer, 
136  Genesee,"  and  states  his  residence  as 


*  Book  of  Deeds  No.  184,  Page  249  in  Oneida  County- 
Clerk's  office. 
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being  139  Genesee  Street.  Apparently,  he 
had  removed  his  residence  from  Whites- 
boro  Street,  where  he  lived  in  1828. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1833,  Martin  W. 
Forbis,  Marchisi's  brother-in-law,  joined 
him  from  Canada.  Marchisi  at  once  took 
him  into  his  business  under  the  firm  name 
of  " Marchisi  and  Forbis"  at  171  Genesee 
Street  and  at  146  Genesee  Street.  Mar- 
chisi's business  had  grown  so  that  he  now 
owned  two  separate  stores.  He  continued 
to  own  two  stores  until  about  1839  or  1840. 
The  1837-38  directory  lists  him  "John  B. 
Marchisi,  Druggist  and  Dealer  in  Surgical 
Instruments,  stores  140  and  171  Genesee 
Street  and  house  171  Genesee  Street."  The 
Utica  Directory  of  1839  and  1840  shows 
him  doing  business  only  at  171  Genesee 
Street. 

John  B.  Marchisi  was  not  the  type  of 
man  to  live  all  his  life  as  an  employee.  His 
vast  experience  with  the  world,  his  learning 
and  his  initiative  and  ambition  persuaded 
him  to  take  the  usually  difficult  step  of 
opening  a  business  owned  and  operated  by 
himself.     With    the    help    of    John    C. 
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Devereux,  founder  of  the  Savings  Bank  of 
Utica  and  twice  Mayor  of  Utica,  he  opened 
a  "Drug  Emporium"  at  136  Genesee  Street, 
presently  known  as  the  Devereux  Block, 
but  then  known  as  the  "Commercial  Build- 
ings." The  exact  date  of  the  opening  of  this 
store  by  Marchisi  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  some  time  in  January  1829.  We 
find  him  advertising  his  store  as  early  as 
Tuesday,  July  21,  1829. 

The  following  advertisement  appearing 
in  the  Utica  Sentinel  and  Daily  Gazette  on 
that  date  best  tells  the  story: 

"Tuesday,  July  21,  1829. 
JOHN  B.  MARCHISI 

Apothecary  and  Druggist 

No.  136  Commercial  Buildings 

Genesee  Street,  Utica 

"Where  he  offers  for  sale  a  very  superior 
assortment  of  Medicines,  equal  to  any  that 
has  ever  been  offered  in  this  village.  Hav- 
ing devoted  his  entire  attention  for  nearly 
20  years  past,  to  the  preparation  of  Medi- 
cine, he  flatters   himself    that   those   who 
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favor  him  with  their  patronage,  will  not 
fail  of  receiving  entire  satisfaction.  Phy- 
sicians' prescriptions  put  up  with  utmost 
care  and  exactness. 

"He  also  has  on  hand  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  Liquors  and  Wines. 

"...  these  will  be  sold  UNMIXED  and 
warranted.  Also  a  few  choice  GROCERIES 
....  all  of  which  he  intends  to  sell  low  for 
Cash. 

"Also  agent  for  Doctor  Amos  G.  Hull's 
Truss,  etc.  The  subscriber  has  adopted  a 
room  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wholesale  and 
retail  of  these  instruments. 

"Also  a  few  dozen  Boxes  of  the  truly 
valuable  PILES  OINTMENT." 

The  foregoing  advertisement  appeared  in 
the  newspaper  once  every  week  all  that 
year,  including  December  29,  1829.  Obvi- 
ously Marchisi  very  early  in  his  career 
adopted  the  modern  slogan:  "It  pays  to  ad- 
vertise." It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
cost  of  advertising  in  that  newspaper  was 
"50c  per  square  inch  for  the  first  insertion, 
and  25c  thereafter." 

By  July  21,  1829,    A.    Hitchcock    had 
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ceased  to  advertise  Marchisi's  ITALIAN 
PILE  OINTMENT,  apparently  because 
he  was  satisfied  that  the  preparation  be- 
longed to  and  could  be  compounded  only 
by  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi. 

In  the  years  1847  to  1850,  inclusive,  Dr, 
Marchisi's  Drug  Store  was  located  at  167 
Genesee  Street,  several  houses  south  of 
Bleecker  Street.  His  son,  Henry  N.  Mar- 
chisi, was  then  old  enough  to  be  working 
and  attending  to  the  soda  fountain  in  his 
father's  store.  The  Marchisi  family  at  this 
time  lived  at  60  Genesee  Street.  Some  time 
in  the  year  1851,  Dr.  Marchisi's  drug  store 
was  located  at  183  Genesee  Street.  In  this 
location  he  continued  to  do  business  until 
1855.  The  other  two  sons  of  Dr.  Marchisi, 
Darius  and  Frank,  had  joined  the  father  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business;  Darius  as  a 
clerk  in  the  drug  store  along  with  Henry, 
and  Frank  as  a  watch  repairer,  the  latter 
after  working  a  year  or  two  for  N.  Roth. 
In  the  year  1860,  "Marchisi  and  Son"  con- 
ducted the  drug  store  at  171  Genesee 
Street. 

Marchisi's  family  lived  at  various  places 
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in  the  city  according,  perhaps,  as  the  num- 
ber of  children  increased.  In  1851  we  find 
the  family  living  at  155  Bridge  Street 
(Park  Avenue).  One  year  later  they  moved 
to  22  Devereux  Street.  In  1855  we  find  the 
family  living  at  65  Charlotte  Street,  where 
the  family  resided  until  the  year  1869. 
From  there  they  moved  to  18  Devereux 
Street.  Finally  in  1877,  we  find  the  family 
lastly  established  at  28  Devereux  Street. 
There  Dr.  Marchisi  passed  his  declining 
years  until  his  death  on  February  1,  1885. 
Since  we  have  already  mentioned  Dr. 
Marchisi 's  son  Henry,  let  us  interrupt  our 
story  to  state  that  Henry  N.  Marchisi  was 
the  first  Italian  boy  born  in  the  village  of 
Utica.  He  was  born  on  September  4,  1824, 
on  Genesee  Street,  on  the  site  where  John 
A.  Roberts  and  Company's  store  used  to  be, 
the  present  site  of  J.  B.  Wells  and  Com- 
pany. He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Utica  and  in  the  Academy  on 
John  Street  under  Professor  Prentice.  Then 
he  went  to  work  in  his  father's  store,  where 
he  learned  the  drug  business  thoroughly. 
The  next  five  years  he  spent  in  New  York 
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City  serving  as  a  clerk  in  various  drug 
stores.  He  also  spent  one  year  as  night 
clerk  in  Rossi ter  and  AspinwalPs  store  at 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Vesey  Street. 
Of  his  three  years'  service  in  the  Civil  War, 
more  will  be  said  in  a  later  paragraph. 

Early  in  1858  or  1859,  Henry  Marchisi 
began  the  manufacturing  of  fireworks,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Utica,  at  86  to  90 
State  Street  under  the  firm  name  of  "Henry 
N.  Marchisi  and  Company,"  with  Samuel 
Barnum  and  William  M.  Storrs  as  partners. 
This  fireworks  factory  was  located  at  the 
corner  of  State  and  Henry  Streets.  The 
Utica  Saturday  Globe  of  April  24,  1906 
states  that  Henry  Street  was  named  for 
him.  Later  he  joined  with  S.  Y.  Lane.  But 
the  Civil  War  interrupted  the  development 
of  this  business.  Henry  enlisted  in  Utica  on 
August  2,  1862,  and  served  with  Company 
B  of  the  117th  Regiment,  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was 
honorably  discharged  on  June  8,  1865.  In 
his  absence,  William  M.  Storrs  carried  on 
this  fireworks  business.  The  Utica  Morn- 
ing Herald  and  Daily  Gazette  of  June  25, 
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1863,  carried  the  following  patriotic  adver- 
tisement: 

"THE  UNION  FOREVER 

Fire  Works!  Fire  Works! 

Wm.  M.  Storrs'  &  Co.'s 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Depot  for 

H.  N.  MARCHISI  &  CO.'S 

Central  City  Premium 

FIRE  WORKS 

71  Genesee  Street" 

After  his  father  sold  the  formula  for  his 
Catholicon  to  the  firm  of  Howarth  and 
Ballard  in  1878,  Henry  continued  to  work 
as  a  clerk  for  Howarth  and  Ballard  until 
four  months  before  his  death,  April  24, 
1906.  For  Howarth  and  Ballard  he  made 
up  the  Catholicon  and  made  and  fitted 
trusses.  He  was  an  expert  truss  fitter.  He 
died  of  heart  trouble  at  his  home,  64  Char- 
lotte Street. 

Henry  Marchisi  belonged  to  the  old  Cof- 
fee Mill  Fire  Company  No.  4,  under  George 
Tracy  as  foreman.  For  many  years  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Utica  Citizens  Corps  be- 
fore the  Civil  War.  He  belonged  to  the 
Half-Century  Club,  which  in  1882  cele- 
brated the  semi-centennial  of  the  granting 
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of  the  charter  to  the  city  of  Utica.  He 
served  Post  McQuade  as  surgeon  for  many 
years  since  its  organization  and  later  be- 
came a  member  of  Post  Bacon. 

After  his  death,  the  Utica  Saturday 
Globe  published  his  picture  and  wrote: 

"A  familiar  figure  is  gone  .  . .  several  gen- 
erations of  Uticans  knew  Henry  N.  Mar- 
chisi  and  could  attest  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicines  which  he  prescribed  ...  he  had 
seen  the  transformation  of  Utica  ...  a  truss 
expert  ...  for  a  half  century  Mr.  Marchisi 
was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  business  districts 
and  he  will  be  missed." 

Joseph  Cavallo,  age  85,  760  Rutger 
Street,  told  me  on  March  14,  1938: 

"I  remember  Henry  Marchisi  well.  In 
1882  or  'S3  he  made  for  and  fitted  a  truss 
for  my  little  boy  Frank.  Achille  Pellettieri 
sent  me  to  him,  saying  that  Henry  Mar- 
chisi's  father  was  the  first  Italian  in  Utica. 
Henry  could  not  talk  Italian  very  much. 
But  the  old  Doctor  Marchisi  spoke  Italian 
well.  He  told  me  he  was  93  years  old  and 
had  a  brother  one  or  two  years  older  than 
he  living  in  Rome,  Italy,   and   still   corre- 
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sponding  with  him.  Dr.  John  Marchisi 
lived  in  a  brick  house  on  Devereux  Street, 
before  you  get  to  Blandina  Street.  He  told 
me  he  bought  that  place  because  he  thought 
Devereux  Street  was  going  to  be  the  lead- 
ing street  in  Utca.  He  was  a  healthy  and 
cheerful  old  man,  and  wore  a  velvet  skull- 
cap. His  son  Henry  wore  a  black  silk  skull- 
cap, too." 

On  April  15,  1861,  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  75,000  volunteers 
to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union. 
Dr.  Marchisi  admired  and  had  voted  for 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  too  believed  that 
"the  Union  must  be  preserved"  and  that  it 
could  not  last  "half  slave  and  half  free." 
Little  wonder  then  that  on  April  22,  1861, 
two  of  his  sons,  Alexander  R.  and  Darius  J. 
B.  answered  Lincoln's  call  and  enlisted  in 
Utica,  joining  Company  A  of  the  famous 
14th  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Volun- 
teers. Company  A  was  the  first  company  in 
the  State  of  New  York  to  report  ready  for 
duty  at  Albany. 

Alexander,  upon  arrival  at  Albany,  for 
some  reason  was  sent  back  to   Utica   and 
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MARCHISI  FAMILY  PLOT,  FOREST  HILL  CEMETERY 

1 — Henry   N.   Marchisi       2 — Darius   B.   Marchisi 
3 — Alexander    Marchisi 

Note   American   Flags   and   Civil  War  Veteran   steel   markers 
before  each  grave  of  Dr.  Marchisi's  sons 
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never  served  in  the  war.  He  died  in  Utica 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1862  at  the  age  of  36, 
and  was  buried  in  Dr.  Marchisi's  family 
plot  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery. 

Darius  served  as  a  sergeant  while  in  the 
army.  After  taking  part  in  some  of  the  bat- 
tles with  his  regiment,  he  died  of  disease  at 
Minor's*  Hill  in  Virginia,  on  January  29, 
1862,  at  the  age  of  27.  His  body  was  never 
located  and  so  it  was  not  interred  in  Forest 
Hill  Cemetery.  In  front  of  both  their  tomb- 
stones at  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  is  a  steel 
marker  indicating  that  they  were  soldiers 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Frederick  Phisterer's  five-volume  history 
entitled  "New  York  in  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, 1861-1865,"  at  page  3380,  tells  us 
about  Henry  Marchisi's  part  in  the  Civil 
War: 

"Marchisi,  Henry  N. — Age  37  years;  en- 
rolled August  5,  1862,  at  Utica  to  serve  3 
years;  mustered  in  as  Private,  Company  B, 
August  9,  1862;  promoted  Hospital  Stew- 
ard, August  20,  1862;   mustered  out  with 
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regiment,  June  8,  1865,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
commissioned,  not  mustered,  declined  sec- 
ond Lieutenant,  June  29,  1864,  with  rank 
from  June  19,  1864,  Vice  J.  K.  Williams, 
promoted." 

Henry  Marchisi  was  a  member  of  Com- 
pany B,  117th  Regiment  of  Infantry 
(Fourth  Oneida).  As  seen  above,  he  de- 
clined the  commission  of  Second  Lieutenant 
offered  him  on  June  19,  1864,  preferring  to 
continue  to  serve  as  hospital  steward  until 
his  discharge  on  June  8,  1865.  He  served 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  A.  Mowris, 
M.D.,  Regimental  Surgeon.  Dr.  Mowris, 
in  his  "History  of  the  1 1 7th  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteers"  published  in  1866,  at 
page  233,  lists  him  as: 

HOSPITAL  STEWARD 

"Henry  N.  Marchisi,  Aug.,  1862;  was 
continually  with  the  Regiment  till  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  always  had  the  neatest 
Regimental  Dispensary  in  the  Corps." 

The  same  book,  at  page  240  lists  "Joseph 
E.    Marchisi,    Sergeant,    Utica,    Aug.    1, 
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watchmaker;  discharged  for  disability 
June  5,  1863." 

Joseph  Marchisi  was  Dr.  John  Marchisi's 
brother.  He  served  over  one  year  in  the 
Civil  War.  For  four  or  five  years  there- 
after he  worked  as  watch  repairer  in  his 
brother's  store.  He  lived  with  his  brother 
on  Devereux  Street  in  1870  to  1874.  He 
died  in  this  city  on  August  31,  1874. 

Dr.  Marchisi  contributed  two  sons  and 
one  brother  to  the  cause  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Union.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  bade  them 
farewell  as  they  left  Utica,  his  son  Darius 
never  to  return  alive.  But  Dr.  Marchisi 
was  always  proud  of  his  son  Darius'  brav- 
ery in  the  war.  The  old  soldier  for  Napo- 
leon was  happy  at  the  role  played  by  his 
young  son  as  soldier  for  Lincoln.  He  had 
grown  to  love  this  country,  and  was  proud 
of  having  had  two  sons  and  a  brother  par- 
ticipate in  its  preservation.  He  himself  had 
joined  the  Utica*  Citizens  Corps  in  1859. 
His  sons  Alexander  and  Henry  had  joined 
in  1852  and  1854,   respectively,    and   Dr. 
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Marchisi  continued  to  be  interested  in  the 
Utica  Citizens  Corps  until  his  death. 

This  pioneer  Italian  resident  of  Utica 
very  early  decided  to  adopt  the  United 
States  as  his  country.  On  March  12,  1827, 
he  foreswore  his  allegiance  to  "Piedmonte", 
Italy,  in  the  city  of  Utica,  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  before  I.  H.  Ostrum,  the 
clerk.  On  that  declaration*  he  stated  his 
birthplace  as  Turin,  his  nationality  as  Ital- 
ian, his  age  as  35,  the  port  from  which  he 
sailed  as  Naples,  and  the  allegiance  he  was 
surrendering  as  Piedmonte,  Italy. 

It  is  interesting  to  add  that  the  following 
12  other  names  are  found  on  this  "Report 
of  Declaration  of  John  B.  Marchisi  and  12 
other  Aliens."  Seven  of  these,  including 
John  B.  Marchisi,  were  able  to  sign  their 
names  while  the  others  signed  with  a  cross. 
The  other  12  names  were: 

Lewis  Lewis,  Owen  Charles,  Wm.  R. 
Roberts,  Owen  R.  Roberts,  James  Evans, 
John  Erland,  Jenkins  Jones,  Thomas  Grif- 


*Package   2,    No.    10 — Naturalization    Records    of    1827 — Oneida 
County  Clerk's  office. 
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fith,  Owen  Walter,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  Griffith  Jones. 

Early  in  1830,  as  soon  as  the  law  per- 
mitted him,  Dr.  Marchisi  was  admitted  to 
citizenship  by  Morris  S.  Miller,  first  judge 
of  Oneida  County,  in  the  old  Whitestown 
Court  House  in  Whitesboro.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  original  citizenship  paper  is  unavail- 
able because,  as  the  writer  was  informed  by 
the  present  town  clerk  of  Whitesboro,  all 
those  old  records  up  to  the  year  1840  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  occurring  about  the  year 
1850. 

We  have  said  that  Dr.  Marchisi  had  be- 
come an  expert  in  compounding  drugs  and 
medicines  and  in  fitting  trusses.  We  have 
recounted  the  story  of  his  Italian  Piles 
Ointment.  But  Dr.  Marchisi's  name  became 
best  known  for  his  "Catholicon"  which  he 
had  patented  about  1850.  The  Catholicon 
was  a  very  widely  used  medicine  for  female 
uterine  disturbances.  We  find  it  advertised 
by  Dr.  Marchisi  as  early  as  February  5, 
1852.  The  Utica  Morning  Herald  and 
Daily  Gazette  of  that  date  carried  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement: 
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"DR.  MARCHISI'S 
UTERINE  CATHOLICON 

"Is  in  truth,  the  greatest  medical  dis- 
covery of  the  age  .  .  .  and  what  renders  the 
discovery  so  great  a  blessing  is  that  many 
of  these  uterine  complaints  are  of  a  class 
of  diseases  which  have  not  been  cured  by 
any  known  means  heretofore  pursued  by 
the  Medical  Faculty.  Read  and  be  Con- 
vinced. 

(Testimonial  by  L.  D.  Fleming,  M.D., 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  June,  1851.) 

"For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  No.  173 
Genesee  Street,  Utica,  by  the  discoverer 
and  manufacturer — Dr.  J.  B.  Marchisi. 

"N.B.  Mrs.  Marchisi's  office  is  at  No. 
173  Genesee  Street,  under  the  Museum, 
where  she  can  be  consulted  from  9:00 
A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.  Mrs.  Marchisi  has  for 
past  three  years  given  her  attention  to  such 
diseases,  etc.  She  feels  confident  of  giving 
entire  satisfaction  to  all  who  confide  in 
her." 

The  formula  for  this  preparation  in  the 
year  1878  was  purchased  for  $10,000  by 
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the  firm  of  Howarth  and  Ballard.  About 
that  time  that  firm  purchased  the  drug 
store  originally  opened  by  Dr.  John  B. 
Marchisi  on  the  former  site  of  Hewit's 
Drug  Store.  The  firm  of  W.  Sawens  and 
Company  some  years  previously  had 
bought  the  drug  store  from  Dr.  Marchisi. 
On  the  authority  of  Utica  Morning  Herald 
of  1885  and  of  George  S.  Ballard,  Mar- 
chisi's  Catholicon  was  "a  remedy  known  all 
over  the  civilized  world  and  advertised  in 
about  1,300  newspapers  throughout  the 
country."  In  fact,  Howarth  and  Ballard 
carried  "Proprietors  of  Dr.  Marchisi's 
Uterine  Catholicon"  on  their  stationery  for 
many  years. 

Elias  V.  Pellettieri,  pharmacist  and  for- 
mer supervisor  of  the  Eighth  Ward,  and 
only  son  of  Elia  Pellettieri,  the  third  Italian 
settling  in  Utica,  remembers  Marchisi's 
Catholicon.  On  March  16,  1938,  he  said: 

"In  1913  and  1914  I  worked  as  a  phar- 
macist in  the  Howarth  and  Ballard  Drug 
Store,  183  Genesee  Street.  We  used  to  get 
many  mail  orders  for  Dr.  Marchisi's  Cath- 
olicon from  all  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
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dally  from  out  west.  It  was  a  very  big 
seller."  Then  speaking  of  Dr.  Marchisi,  he 
said:  "My  father  used  to  tell  me  that  very 
often  he  would  go  and  visit  old  Dr.  John 
B.  Marchisi  just  to  talk  Italian  to  him. 
Speaking  their  own  native  language  was  a 
real  treat  for  both  of  them.  My  father  said 
that  Dr.  Marchisi  spoke  very  excellent 
Italian  in  those  days  as  a  very  old  man." 

Since  the  Catholicon  was  a  medicine  that 
could  be  sold  also  in  grocery  stores,  Rocco 
Perretta,  resident  of  Utica  since  1895,  re- 
cently recalled  to  the  writer  that  he  himself 
had  sold  a  great  many  bottles  of  Marchisi's 
Catholicon  many  years  ago.  He  added  that 
it  was  then  very  easy  for  him  to  sell  it  be- 
cause of  its  wide  reputation  and  efficacy. 

The  present  possessor  of  Marchisi's 
Catholicon  formula  is  Bernard  E.  Tracy's 
Drug  Store.  On  February  11,  1938,  Mr. 
Tracy  said: 

"We  no  longer  carry  it  in  stock.  How- 
ever, we  prepare  a  six-ounce  bottle  for  75c 
or  a  twelve-ounce  bottle  for  $1.50  when- 
ever we  get  a  call  for  it.  Last  year  we  got 
a  call  for  the  Catholicon  from  an  old  lady 
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in  the  Amlott  House  on  Genesee  Street. 
The  last  request  for  the  Catholicon  we 
filled  about  six  months  ago  for  a  lady  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  requested  it  by 
mail."  Mr.  Tracy  then  opened  a  drawer  in 
his  pharmacy  and  said:  "You  see,  we  still 
have  about  ten  items  of  Marchisi 's  Pile 
Ointment  all  put  up  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago.  We  sold  one  of 
them  about  a  month  ago." 

It  is  truly  remarkable  that  there  should 
still  be  an  occasional  demand  for  an  oint- 
ment that  Dr.  Marchisi  began  to  advertise 
in  1829  and  that  there  should  be  an  occa- 
sional request  for  the  Catholicon,  first  orig- 
inated by  Dr.  Marchisi  in  1850. 

On  February  26,  1938,  the  writer  en- 
joyed the  pleasure  of  interviewing  the  old- 
est native  living  Utican,  Dr.  Edwin  W. 
McQuivey,  dentist,  born  March  25,  1840. 
He  still  enjoys  robust  health.  His  eyesight, 
somewhat  dimmed,  still  permits  him  to 
shave  with  an  "old-fashioned  long"  razor, 
or  to  walk  two  miles  to  Furno's  Italian 
Barber  Shop,  on  Oriskany  Street,  for  a 
haircut.  One  may  see  him  almost  any  day 
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doing  his  "house  chores":  bringing  the  fur- 
nace ashes  from  the  cellar  or  shoveling  the 
snow  from  his  sidewalk.  Possessing  an  un- 
believably clear  and  accurate  memory,  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  Marchisi 
family  for  many  years,  Dr.  McQuivey, 
speaking  of  the  Catholicon,  said: 

"I  remember  the  Catholicon  and  all  the 
talk  about  it  very  well.  I  often  heard  dis- 
cussions about  the  merits  of  Marchisi 's 
Catholicon  as  against  some  medicine  put 
out  by  Lydia  Pinkham  to  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes.  My  wife  used  to  tell  me 
that  wherever  women  assembled  there 
would  be  a  lively  debate  about  which  medi- 
cine was  the  better.  I  recall  that  in  about 
1860,  a  newspaper  published  by  James 
Mclver,  under  the  name  of  'Evening  Tele- 
gram/ a  pretty  loud  kind  of  sheet,  once 
published  a  note  which  read:  'The  engage- 
ment is  announced  of  Dr.  Marchisi  of 
Catholicon  fame  to  Miss  Lydia  Pinkham. ' 

"Mrs.  Catherine  Marchisi,  as  fine  an  old 
lady  as  ever  lived,  had  the  weakness  of 
playing  the  lottery,  especially  after  on  one 
occasion  she  won  a  prize.  After  that  all  her 
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spare  money  went  in  to  buy  lottery  tickets. 
Sometimes  she  would  even  bring  a  bottle 
of  Catholicon  and  sell  it  to  my  wife  and 
use  the  money  for  lottery  tickets. 

"Mrs.  Marchisi  was  a  very  good-looking 
woman,  about  ten  years  younger  than  her 
husband.  Everybody  loved  Mrs.  Marchisi. 
She  was  a  kind  and  generous  old  lady.  She 
loved  her  husband  and  children  very  de- 
votedly. I  can  still  remember  the  night 
when  she  died.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
July,  1878  (Exact  date— July  26).  Mrs. 
Marchisi,  suffering  from  dropsy,  was  suf- 
focating to  death  because  water  was  com- 
ing up  her  throat.  Everybody  was  all  ex- 
cited, including  a  friend  of  the  family  who 
was  visiting  them  from  Schenectady.  I  was 
then  38  years  old  and  pretty  strong.  I  went 
to  her  bed,  grabbed  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  lifted  her  up  and  held  her  up  in  that 
position,  keeping  her  alive  for  an  hour 
longer.  She  died  in  my  arms  while  I  was 
holding  her.  Poor  old  Dr.  Marchisi  was 
frantic.  He  was  normally  a  strong  man, 
but  the  emotion  was  too  much  for  him.  He 
cried  continuously  all  night  until  the  late 
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hours  of  the  morning.    His  son  Henry  and 
I  finally  comforted  him. 

"Yes,  I  used  to  know  that  family  well.  I 
attended  dancing  school  together  with 
Theresa  Marchisi,  a  very  pretty  girl,  in  the 
old  Concert  Hall,  which  was  part  of  Kelly's 
Hotel,  where  the  Post  Office  stands.  Wil- 
liam B.  Smith,  then  a  very  popular  man, 
was  our  instructor.  I  was  twelve  years  old 
then,  two  years  younger  than  she.  We  also 
attended  a  private  school  taught  by  a  man 
named  John  Williams  on  Carnahan  Street. 
You  now  call  it  Blandina  Street.  Later  she 
married  Dr.  Charles  E.  Smith  of  Whites- 
boro,  with  whom  she  had  one  child,  Anna 
M.  Smith.  I  am  glad  you  told  me  that  little 
Anna  married  WTilliam  Aldrich  of  Whites- 
boro,  and  that  their  daughter,  Theresa, 
now  Mrs.  W.  F.  Hitzelberger,  is  now  living 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  with  her  drug- 
gist husband.  I  suppose  you  would  call  it 
a  coincidence  that  a  great-grandchild  of  a 
druggist  should  herself  marry  a  druggist. 
Unfortunately,  Theresa  died  a  young  wom- 
an, about  25  years  old.  Some  time  later  Dr. 
Smith  married  again.  His  son  Adrian  Mai- 
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san,  a  lawyer  now  living  in  Whitesboro, 
was  born  from  the  second  marriage,  and  is 
a  half-brother  to  that  child,  Anna  Marchisi 
Smith. 

"Anna  Marchisi,  the  eldest  daughter, 
born  in  Deeriield  in  1818,  was  a  short  but 
pretty  woman.  She  married  a  man  named 
William  O.  Smith,  who  operated  a  saloon 
on  Whitesboro  Street.  They  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  I  recall  that  one  of  her 
daughters,  Mariella,  was  only  one  or  two 
years  younger  than  her  aunt,  Theresa  Mar- 
chisi, and  she  died  when  about  18  years  old. 
She  was  about  the  same  age  as  I.  The  other 
daughter,  Arietta,  married  a  man  named 
Wightman  out  in  California,  where  she  had 
gone  some  years  before  with  a  sister  of 
William  Smith,  her  father.  Some  years  later 
Arietta  Wightman  came  back  to  Utica, 
having  divorced  her  husband.  I  became 
very  friendly  with  her  and  often  took  her 
out  riding  in  my  horse  and  buggy.  Then  she 
went  to  Washington,  D.  C.  While  she  was 
there  I  persuaded  Congressman  Tom 
Springs  to  get  a  job  for  her  and  she  worked 
in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
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States  for  about  a  year.  A  number  of  years 
later  she  returned  to  live  with  her  cousin, 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Smith's  daughter,  Anna  Aid- 
rich,  in  Whitesboro.  She  died  in  the  city  of 
Utica,  on  York  Street,  not  more  than  eight 
years  ago. 

"Dr.  Marchisi  and  his  family  were  orig- 
inally Catholics.  The  women  of  the  family 
attended  church  regularly,  but  the  men  at- 
tended only  occasionally.  For  some  good 
reason  that  I  cannot  divulge,  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Marchisi 's  son-in-law,  William 
0.  Smith,  the  Marchisi  family  began  to  at- 
tend the  Episcopal  church,  Grace  Church. 

"William  O.  Smith  and  Henry  Marchisi 
had  gone  down  to  the  Mohawk  River  to 
watch  the  Baptist  minister,  Dr.  Corry,  bap- 
tize about  twelve  converts  in  the  river. 
That  part  of  the  bridge  upon  which  pedes- 
trians would  pass  and  on  which  they  stood 
collapsed.  William  Smith  was  killed  and 
Henry  was  injured.  It  was  shortly  after 
that  time  that  the  Marchisi  family  began 
regular  attendance  at  Grace  Church. 

"After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Anna 
Marchisi  Smith  opened  up  a  tea  room  and 
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confectionery  store  on  Genesee  Street  near 
Elizabeth  Street,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  as  Dr.  Marchisi's  drug  store.  She 
kept  that  store  for  about  one  year,  in  1852 
or  1853.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  ice-cream 
store  in  Utica.  I  remember  that  because  I 
was  about  twelve  years  old  and  used  to 
spend  my  pennies  there.  Anna  was  about 
twenty  years  older  than  I.  I  also  recall  her 
two  sons,  John  and  Fred  Smith.  I  learned 
later  that  those  sons  went  to  California 
and  never  came  back  to  Utica. 

"The  Marchisis  had  a  third  daughter 
named  Elizabeth  (born  in  Utica  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1821).  She  married  a  goldsmith 
named  Perry  G.  Tanner  of  Cooperstown, 
where  they  went  to  settle.  I  recall  her  com- 
ing to  Utica  in  1885  for  the  judicial  settle- 
ment of  Mrs.  Marchisi's  estate  according  to 
her  will*  made  about  eight  years  before. 
(Exact  date— March  11,  1870.)  I  am 
happy  to  learn  from  you  that  Elizabeth 
Marchisi  Tanner  had  three  daughters  and 
one  son  and  that  the  daughter,  Anna  Louise 
Chrisler,  born  in  1851,  is  still    living    in 
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Cooperstown.  (She  died  in  1940.)  I  am 
pleased  to  find  out  from  you  also,  that  one 
of  Elizabeth's  grandchildren,  Murray  G. 
Tanner,  is  at  present  executive  secretary  of 
the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, and  that  the  other  grandchild  of 
Elizabeth,  Moir  P.  Tanner,  is  connected 
with  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

"Dr.  Charles  E.  Smith  of  Whitesboro, 
son-in-law  of  the  Marchisis,  acted  as  the 
sole  executor  of  the  old  lady's  will.  From 
him  at  that  time  I  purchased  the  vacant 
lot  fronting  on  Devereux  Street  and  back 
of  the  Marchisi  home  at  21  Blandina 
Street.  I  can  say  that  the  Marchisi  home 
was  a  well-furnished  home  in  an  old-fash- 
ioned way.  There  were  two  parlors,  one 
towards  Blandina  Street,  and  one  towards 
Devereux  Street,  and  the  house  was  com- 
fortably furnished. 

"I  only  knew  of  four  sons  born  to  the 
Marchisis.  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  helped  his 
father  a  great  deal  in  his  business.  He 
married  a  girl  named  Emily  from  Sher- 
burne. She  died  a  young  woman,  about  20 
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years  old,  in  Utica,  a  short  time  before  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  (Exact  date— 1860.) 
Later  Henry  married  Mary  Milsted  Buck- 
ley, a  widow  with  two  sons.  She  died  in 
Utica  about  five  years  ago.  Henry  was  the 
first  one  to  manufacture  and  sell  fireworks 
in  the  city,  over  on  State  Street.  During 
the  Civil  War  he  served  three  years  in  the 
army  of  the  Union.  I  am  pretty  sure  that 
he  never  had  any  children.  When  Dr.  Mar- 
chisi  retired  from  the  active  conduct  of  his 
business  and  sold  his  Catholicon  formula 
to  Howarth  and  Ballard,  Henry  worked  for 
that  firm  for  many  years  until  his  death, 
putting  up  the  Catholicon  and  fitting 
trusses  on  people.  He  died  in  Utica  about 
thirty  years  ago  at  the  age  of  81.  (Exact 
date— April  23,  1906.) 

"Frank  Marchisi  was  the  only  'red-head' 
in  the  family.  He  was  the  'sport'  of  the 
family,  anyway.  At  one  time  he  even  wore 
chin-whiskers.  Frank  owned  the  only  horse 
in  the  Marchisi  family.  He  kept  it  in 
Charles  E.  Green's  stables  on  Seneca 
Street,  where  Bremer's  store  was  situated 
for  many  years.  For  a  long  time  Frank 
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worked  with  his  father  as  a  watch  repairer. 
He  married  a  woman  named  Mary  Smith 
in  Stittville,  New  York,  where  she  was  at- 
tending school.  She  came  from  a  highly  re- 
spected family  and  was  considerably 
younger  than  Frank.  They  went  to  settle 
in  Chicago  and  they  were  still  there  in 
1885  when  I  was  helping  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Smith  to  settle  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Marchisi. 
In  fact,  Frank  and  his  wife  sold  me  their 
share  in  the  estate  of  the  mother  in  pay- 
ment of  some  money  I  had  loaned  to  him. 

" Darius  Marchisi — we  always  called  him 
'Deb' — was  four  or  five  years  older  than  I 
when  he  left  for  the  Civil  War.  I  under- 
stood he  was  killed  in  Virginia  while  serv- 
ing in  the  army. 

"Alexander  Marchisi  was  about  fifteen 
years  older  than  I.  He  enlisted  in  the  army 
too,  but  for  some  reason  he  never  served 
in  the  war,  and  helped  his  father  in  the 
drug  store. 

"No  better  man  ever  lived  than  the  old 
Italian  gentleman,  Dr.  Marchisi.  I  spent 
very  many  evenings  at  his  home.  He  told 
me  often  that  he  was  born  in  Northern 
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Italy.  He  used  to  get  dramatic,  describing 
his  experiences  all  over  Europe  as  a  soldier 
with  Napoleon's  armies.  He  certainly 
thought  the  world  of  Napoleon.  Sometimes 
he  would  describe  his  long  and  difficult 
journey  from  Canada  early  in  1815.  He  al- 
ways made  his  conversations  interesting 
and  enjoyable,  and  his  Italian  accent  made 
his  English  more  charming. 

"The  old  gentleman  was  very  highly  re- 
spected by  everybody  in  town.  Some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  city  were  his 
real  friends.  His  velvet  skullcap,  his  genial- 
ity, and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  Ital- 
ian in  the  city  made  him  a  real  curiosity. 
Even  as  young  boys  we  used  to  like  to  go 
and  take  a  look  at  him  just  to  find  out  what 
an  Italian  looked  like.  He  always  treated 
us  very  nice  and  used  to  give  us  cookies  or 
candies.  When  he  died  in  1885,  the  news- 
paper carried  a  long  story  about  him,  and  I 
guess  everybody  in  the  city  was  sorry  to 
hear  of  his  death." 

Still  healthy  and  spry,  on  March  25, 
1940,  Dr.  McQuivey  celebrated  his  one 
hundredth  birthday. 
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The  Forest  Hill  Cemetery  contains  two 
large  plots  purchased  by  Dr.  John  B.  Mar- 
chisi  several  years  after  the  cemetery  was 
officially  opened  in  1850.  These  two  plots 
contain  the  following  twelve  tomb  stones 
of  the  Marchisi  family: 

Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi;  Catherine,  his 
wife;  Henry  N.  Marchisi;  Darius  J.  B. 
Marchisi;  Alexander  Marchisi;  Anna  Mar- 
chisi Smith;  Emily  Marchisi;  Mariella 
Marchisi  Smith;  Frank  W.  Marchisi; 
Mary  L.  Marchisi,  his  wife;  Fanny  A. 
Marchisi,  their  daughter  and  only  child. 

The  Marchisi  graves  are  among  the  old- 
est graves  in  Forest  Hill  Cemetery.  All  of 
the  Marchisis  who  died  in  Utica  were 
buried  from  the  home  of  Dr.  John  B.  Mar- 
chisi. John  B.  Douglas  was  the  undertaker 
for  Mrs.  Catherine  Marchisi  and  F.  A. 
Cassidy  acted  as  undertaker  for  Dr.  Mar- 
chisi. 

Dr.  Marchisi  was  a  very  healthy  man  all 
his  life.  He  lived  to  be  95  years  and  five 
months  old.  He  attributed  his  great  age  to 
his  regularity  of  habit,  and,  especially,  to 
his  custom  of  eating  always  at  home.  All 
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his  life  he  never  went  to  parties  or  even  to 
supper  at  the  home  of  his  friends.  He  loved 
fresh  air  and  walked  regularly.  Only  once 
did  his  health  disturb  him.  Troubled  with 
indigestion  for  a  time,  on  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  he  went  to  New  York  and  con- 
sulted Dr.  Amos  G.  Hull,  his  first  employer 
and  friend.  Dr.  Hull  advised  him  to  drink 
lager  or  to  smoke.  When  Dr.  Marchisi  told 
him  he  could  not  do  either  of  these.  Dr. 
Hull  said:  "Well,  then,  there  is  nothing  I 
can  do  for  you."  So  Dr.  Marchisi  decided 
to  try  smoking,  a  habit  in  which  he  indulged 
only  after  his  meals,  smoking  cigars  made 
especially  for  his  own  use. 

Dr.  Marchisi  kept  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind  to  an  almost  unbelievable  de- 
gree. He  kept  his  interest  in  his  office  and 
his  business  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
He  kept  his  accounts  himself,  and  his 
books  showed  the  same  clearness  and  uni- 
formity of  entry  which  made  him  so  valu- 
able for  clerical  work  in  the  army.  His  son, 
Henry,  kept  him  interested  in  the  business 
and  treated  him  with  every  possible  con- 
sideration. 
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Dr.  Marchisi  loved  his  children.  Some 
of  his  happiest  moments  were  spent  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  his  grandchildren 
and  their  playmates.  He  was  always  a 
scrupulously  neat,  bright  and  happy  old 
gentleman  and  gave  his  visitors  always  a 
pleasant  welcome.  For  many  years  before 
their  deaths,  the  venerable  James  C.  De- 
Long,  Deacon  Joel  Bailey,  Honorable 
Theodore  S.  Faxton  (who  gave  Utica  the 
Faxton  Hospital),  Michael  McQuade 
(later  a  general  in  the  Civil  War),  Ezra  S. 
Barnum,  and  other  old  friends  exchanged 
birthday  visits.  These  visits  were  remark- 
ably happy  occasions  for  all  of  them. 

In  politics,  Dr.  Marchisi  was  an  ardent 
Republican.  He  had  voted  for  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  but  his  last 
ballot,  in  November,  1884,  cast  at  the 
Fourth  Ward  polls  where  he  had  voted  for 
years,  went  to  Grover  Cleveland,  Demo- 
crat, for  president.  He  himself  had  never 
cared  to  hold  political  office.  But  he  took 
great  interest  in  his  city  and  country. 

Dr.  Marchisi  was  an  exempt  fireman  and 
a  member  of  the  Utica  Citizens  Corps  since 
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1859.  He  was  a  life  member  of  the  Utica 
Mechanics  Association  which  operated 
Mechanics  Hall  at  the  corner  of  Hotel  and 
Liberty  Streets.  His  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  that  association,  it  is  interesting  to 
relate,  was  signed  in  1848  by  "Theo.  S. 
Faxton,  President." 

The  first  "vodvil"  acts  in  Utica  were 
presented  in  Mechanics  Hall.  There,  too, 
were  presented  the  early  opera  and  music 
concerts  in  the  city.  The  Doctor  was  also 
one  of  the  original  stockholders  of  the 
Utica  Female  Academy,  then  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  the  YMCA  Building  on  Wash- 
ington Street.  It  is  said  that  the  Utica 
Country  Day  School  in  New  Hartford  is 
the  modern  successor  to  the  original  Utica 
Female  Academy. 

Dr.  Marchisi  served  13  years  in  the  Fire 
Department  of  Utica,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  Lafayette  Fire  Company  No. 
4.  His  Honorable  Discharge  from  that 
service  was  signed  by  Ward  Hunt,  the 
mayor  of  Utica  and  later  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

When  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi  died  in  1885, 
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the    Utica  Daily   Observer  said   of   him: 

"There  have  been  few  people  like  the 
venerable  Dr.  Marchisi  in  Utica.  The 
memory  of  his  useful  life  and  good  works 
will  long  remain  bright  with  all  who  knew 
the  genial  old  Italian  gentleman." 

The  Utica  Morning  Herald,  after  his 
death,  under  the  heading  "John  B.  Mar- 
chisi, Utica's  Oldest  Citizen,  Enters  His 
Final  Rest,  Aged  95  Years,  His  Remark- 
able Career",  wrote  as  follows: 

"During  his  long  residence  in  this  city 
he  made  a  wide  acquaintance  and  many 
friends.  All  who  knew  him  esteemed  him 
highly  for  his  kindness  of  heart  and  his  so- 
ciability." 

When  Mrs.  Catherine  Marchisi  died  on 
July  26,  1878,  the  Utica  Daily  Observer, 
July  29,  1878,  wrote: 

"At  77  she  enjoyed  the  distinction  of 
being  the  consort  of  Utica's  oldest  resident, 
Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi,  a  well-known,  ven- 
erable Italian  physician,  who  has  lived  in 
Utica  since  1815  .  .  .  her  generosity,  affa- 
bility, and  excellence  of  heart  have  en- 
deared her  to  three  generations." 
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It  is  pertinent  to  record  what  the  follow- 
ing living  Uticans  think  of  the  Marchisi 
family: 

Arthur  J.  Lux,  age  85,  1015  Park  Ave- 
nue: 

"I  got  acquainted  with  the  Marchisis 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  16  years.  We  had  a 
meat  market  on  Genesee  Street  and  I  used 
to  go  to  the  Marchisi  home  on  Blandina 
Street  to  get  their  orders  and  then  deliver 
them.  They  always  paid  their  bills  regu- 
larly. They  always  called  the  old  man 
'doctor'  and  respected  him  as  such,  but  his 
son  Henry  was  among  the  business  people 
more  often,  and  they  called  him  'Doc'  to 
distinguish  him  from  his  father.  Mrs.  Mar- 
chisi was  a  little  old  lady,  weighing  about 
160  pounds,  and  spoke  English  very  well. 
She  took  a  liking  to  me  as  a  boy  and  very 
often  told  me  interesting  anecdotes.  She 
learned  that  I  collected  gold  coins;  so  one 
day  she  came  to  the  meat  market  and  gave 
me  a  large  Italian  penny,  heavier  and 
thicker  than  our  silver  dollar.  I  still  have 
it  as  a  keepsake.  Dr.  Marchisi  was  as  nice, 
kindly  and  friendly  an  old  man   as  ever 
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lived.  We  never  heard  a  thing  that  was  not 
right  about  them." 

George  S.  Ballard,  age  90,  128  Proctor 
Boulevard: 

"Mrs.  Marchisi  was  an  old-fashioned, 
motherly  woman,  very  generous  and  pleas- 
ant. She  gave  my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bal- 
lard Allen,  a  gold  cross  which  she  treasures 
highly  and  which  she  wears  only  on  rare 
occasions.  Dr.  Marchisi  was  a  very  fine  and 
gentlemanly  old  man.  He  was  exceedingly 
reliable  and  honorable.  The  Marchisis  were 
first-class  citizens." 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi 
is  properly  numbered  among  Utica's  pio- 
neers. He  was  one  of  its  useful  and  most 
respected  citizens  for  a  period  of  70  years. 
His  Catholicon,  advertised  in  1,300  news- 
papers, carried  Utica's  name  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe.  So  intelli- 
gent a  man  undoubtedly  took  part  in  many 
civic  movements  for  the  betterment  and 
development  of  the  city  of  Utica,  which  the 
concealing  dust  of  time  precludes  from 
ascertainment  and  description.  Undeniable 
it  is,  however,  that  Dr.  Marchisi  left  his 
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imprint  indelibly  in  the  history  of  Utica's 
beginnings.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
that  Dr.  Moses  M.  Bagg  recognizes  this 
fact  by  listing  Dr.  Marchisi  among  his 
"Pioneers  of  Utica." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  citizens  of 
Utica  have  not  been  given  an  earlier  op- 
portunity to  acquire  deserved  familiarity 
with  the  name  of  a  man  who  played  so 
useful  a  role  in  the  early  history  of  our 
city.  This  chapter  will  not  have  been  writ- 
ten in  vain  if  it  provides  such  opportunity 
and  knowledge. 


CHAPTER    II 
UTICA'S  ITALIAN  "FOUNDING  FATHERS" 

FRANK  P.  CAVALLO: 

It  was  March  5,  1938.  Snow  covered  the 
streets.  He  answered  the  doorbell  himself. 

"Come  in,  George,"  cheerfully  greeted 
Frank  P.  Cavallo,  126  Boyce  Avenue, 
eighty  years  old,  still  keen  of  eye,  accurate 
of  memory,  one  of  the  earliest  Italians  in 
Utica.  With  his  two  brothers,  Pietro  and 
Joseph,  he  founded  one  of  Utica's  largest 
families.  Answering  my  questions  concern- 
ing Italian  beginnings  in  Utica,  Mr.  Caval- 
lo  told  this  story: 

"My  brother,  Joe,  and  I  first  came  to 
Utica  in  1871.  We  came  from  Laurenzana 
as  musicians.  I  played  the  harp  and  Joe  the 
fiddle.  We  were  boys.  I  was  13  and  Joe  16. 
But  in  those  days  we  had  to  learn  to  earn 
our  own  living  early  in  life.  Achille  Pellet- 
tieri  came  on  the  same  ship  with  us.  His 
brother,  Elia,  owned   a    saloon    on    Clay 
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Street  on  the  towpath.  We  stayed  in  Elia 
Pellettieri's  house  back  of  the  saloon  for 
three  weeks  and  we  paid  25  cents  a  night. 

"There  was  another  Italian  named  Con- 
stantino living  with  his  wife  and  family  on 
Montgomery  Street.  He  used  to  sell  pea- 
nuts on  a  push  cart.  We  stayed  with  Con- 
stantino a  while.  Then  we  stayed  with  an 
Italian  woman  who  had  a  peanut  stand  on 
Liberty  and  Genesee  Streets.  She  lived  on 
Madison  Lane.  She  had  a  brother  named 
Todeo,  who  later  owned  property  in  Sylvan 
Beach  and  who  died  in  Oneida  a  few  years 
ago. 

"Giuseppe  Malatesta,  Toscano,  and  a 
man  named  Alessandrini,  Genovese,  came  a 
short  time  after  I  did,  in  1872,  I  think. 
They  were  partners  in  a  peanut  stand  on 
Genesee  and  Whitesboro  Streets.  I  recall 
they  used  to  keep  their  stock  in  the  cellar 
under  a  jewelry  store  owned  there  by  a 
Mr.  Davis. 

"Elia  Pellettieri's  father-in-law,  Allesan- 
dro  Lucca,  was  an  old  man  when  I  arrived. 
He  was  married  to  a  German  woman.  For  a 
while  they  lived  on  a  boat,    in    the    Erie 
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Canal.  He  was  an  image  maker.  They  used 
to  say  he  was  the  first  Italian  in  Utica  out- 
side of  old  Doctor  Marchisi.  He  spoke 
broken  English.  He  was  strong  as  a  bull. 
Nobody  would  fool  around  in  his  saloon 
when  he  was  around.  Elia  Pellettieri  was 
already  married  to  Lucca's  daughter  when 
I  came  to  Utica  the  second  time,  in  1881. 
When  Lucca  died,  Elia  Pellettieri  took  over 
his  saloon,  and  pretty  soon  he  owned  all  the 
land  near  the  railroad  on  Broad  Street. 

"Oh,  yes!  I  remember  an  Italian  woman 
— she  had  a  son — owned  a  peanut  stand  on 
Lafayette  and  Genesee  Streets.  That's  the 
peanut  and  fruit  stand  taken  over  by 
Achille  Pellettieri  and  run  by  him  for  many 
years. 

"My  brother,  Peter,  went  back  to  Italy 
to  get  his  family.  They  settled  here  per- 
manently in  1874. 

"Right  after  I  became  a  citizen  in  1887, 
Joe  and  I  put  up  a  barber  shop,  where  the 
Colonial  Theater  is  now.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  we  moved  to  the  Arcade  Building.  I 
never  forget  that  Tom  Wheeler  would  not 
let  anybody  shave  him  except  my  brother 
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Joe.  Yes,  my  brother  Joe  is  83  years  old 
and  is  the  one  still  living  who  has  been  in 
Utica  the  longest  time. 

"A  couple  of  years  later,  about  1906,  we 
got  our  first  Italian  lawyer,  Gabriele  Zito, 
from  New  York  City,  cousin  of  Emilio 
Zito.  Lawyer  Zito  worked  with  Attorney 
Goldstone  in  the  Arcade  Building,  but  he 
died  less  than  two  years  later. 

"In  1875  I  played  on  a  boat  near  Water- 
town.  Joe  and  I  played  in  an  orchestra  for 
a  number  of  years  in  Ogdensburg.  Later  I 
went  to  Italy  where  I  served  in  the  Army. 
And  about  1881  I  came  to  Utica  again  and 
settled  here  permanently.  I  have  seven 
children  and  five  of  them  have  families  of 
their  own.  My  son,  Rufie,  is  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety. 

"Yes,  the  Italian  colony  has  grown  big 
all  right.  Why,  I  remember  when  we  all 
knew  every  Italian  person  in  Utica.  Did 
you  ever  know  that  in  1887  we  had  only 
1 5  Italian  votes  in  the  Fifth  Ward  and  still 
we  were  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
two  Irish  factions  fighting  each  other? 

"Who  came  after  me?  Well,  Salvatore 
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Crisci  later  opened  a  saloon  on  Catherine 
Street.  Santo  Colucci  had  a  grocery  store 
on  Bleecker  Street  about  1880.  Salvatore 
Detrano,  Salvatore  Crisci  and  John  Motto 
and  Emilio  Zito,  harpist,  came  about  1874. 
Cristalli  had  a  saloon  on  Broad  Street.  Mrs. 
Ravenna  had  a  grocery  store  on  Bleecker 
Street.  Rocco  Salbitano,  Rocco  Falotico, 
Gaetano  DeLuna,  Antonio  Sisti,  Frank  A. 
Emma,  Emilio  Marino,  Louis  Galotti;  they 
all  came  some  time  after  we  did." 

EMILIO  MARINO: 

A  mild  Saturday  afternoon,  March  12, 
1938,  I  met  him  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  little  grocery  store  he  has  maintained 
for  45  consecutive  years,  at  346  Catherine 
Street,  back  of  "Marino's  Restaurant," 
popular  rendezvous  of  "arrived"  and  hope- 
ful politicians.  Emilio  Marino's  physical 
energy  and  his  penetrating  eye  belie  his  77 
years.  We  exchanged  questions  and  an- 
swers over  the  store  counter  for  over  an 
hour. 

"Thirty  days  on  the  ship  before  I  got  to 
Utica,  early  in  1882.  There  were  only  six 
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or  seven  Italian  families  when  I  arrived  in 
Utica.  But/'  continued  Mr.  Marino,  after 
selling  a  bottle  of  milk  to  a  boy,  "quite  a 
few  families  came  to  Utica  that  same  year. 
I  started  to  live  above  Elia  Pellettieri's 
saloon.  He  had  four  rooms  there  in  a  sort 
of  double  house.  John  Motto  lived  there, 
too ;  he  said  he  had  come  eight  or  nine  years 
before  I  did,  maybe  in  1874.  He  was  work- 
ing at  the  stove  foundry  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Mohawk  Streets,  and  Salvatore 
Crisci  was  working  with  John  Motto.  Sev- 
eral years  after  I  arrived  Louis  Galotti 
came  to  Utica,  about  the  same  time  as  Vin- 
cenzo  Grosso,  who  opened  a  saloon  at  Park 
Avenue  and  Second  Street. 

"Emilio  Zito?  He  came  about  nine  years 
before  I  did,  about  the  same  time  as  Peter 
Cavallo  and  Salvatore  Detrano,  in  1874. 
He  played  the  harp  and  travelled  around  a 
great  deal. 

"Yes,  it  was  tough  going  in  those  days. 
Most  of  us  had  to  do  laborers'  work.  We 
either  worked  at  the  brickyards — Utica 
was  famous  for  bricks  then — or  laying 
tracks,  either  for  the  West  Shore    or    the 
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New  York  Central.  Some  couldn't  stand 
that  hard  work,  so  they  opened  a  saloon  or 
a  grocery  store,  or  some  kind  of  business, 
anyway. 

"The  gang  that  worked  at  the  brick- 
yards worked  like  slaves,  16  hours  a  day, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  If  it  rained  at  night 
they  would  have  to  get  up  and  cover  the 
bricks,  but  get  no  extra  pay.  Some  got 
$30.00  a  month  and  board,  some  $40.00  a 
month  and  board.  They  worked  all  summer 
and  in  winter  most  of  them  went  back  to 
their  families  in  New  York  City.  Rufie 
Elefante's  father,  Pasquale,  worked  there. 
He  came  in  1895  and  was  always  a  hard- 
working man. 

"I  used  to  get  10  shillings  a  day.  That's 
$1.25,  two  shillings  per  quarter,  you  know, 
I  suppose. 

"Of  course,  we  liked  macaroni.  At  first 
we  could  buy  it  only  at  Pasqualina  Raven- 
na's grocery  on  Bleecker  Street.  Later,  four 
or  five  of  us  would  chip  in  and  send  away 
to  New  York  City  for  it.  It  was  cheaper 
that  way,  and  money  was  hard  to  get. 

"Frank  A.  Emma,  the  alderman's  father, 
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came  to  Utica  about  1877.  He  worked  27 
years  at  T.  R.  Thomas'  Fruit  Store  on  Lib- 
erty Street. 

"Peter  Falvo  came  to  Utica  after  me.  He 
used  to  deliver  'soft'  stuff  to  the  saloons. 
Peter  Barone  came  to  Utica  about  1882 
and  started  working  in  a  mill;  then  he 
opened  a  grocery  store  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful. He  built  the  large  building  with  his 
name  on  it  on  Bleecker  Street  and  Third 
Avenue. 

"Antonio  and  John  Ruggiero  followed 
me  by  about  a  few  years.  They  were  broth- 
ers. Antonio  sold  watches  in  a  jewelry  store 
on  Bleecker  Street.  John  had  a  barber  shop 
in  some  building  on  Bleecker  Street.  When 
Tony  died,  John  quit  barbering  and  ran  the 
jewelry  store. 

"I've  been  in  Utica  all  the  time;  you  see, 
I  rather  work  hard  than  go  chasing  around. 
I  never  had  a  vacation  because  all  you  do 
is  waste  time. 

"No,  there  were  no  paved  streets  in 
Utica  when  I  came  in  1882,  not  even  Gen- 
esee Street.  The  first  paved  street  was  Rut- 
ger  Street,  about  10  years  after  I  got  here. 
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There  were  horse-drawn  street  cars  on 
Bleecker  and  Genesee  Streets  when  I  first 
reached  Utica." 

ANTONIO  SISTI: 

In  the  public  office  of  his  son,  Anthony 
Sisti,  Jr.,  Clerk  of  the  City  of  Utica  for  the 
past  16  years,  under  both  Democratic  and 
Republican  administrations,  I  interviewed 
him  on  February  16,  1938.  Antonio  Sisti, 
75  years  of  age,  physically  very  active,  gen- 
erally smoking  a  pipe,  is  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  the  early  Italian  settlers.  He 
is  usually  seen  walking  on  Bleecker  Street, 
from  his  home  in  East  Utica  to  the  County 
Court  House  or  to  the  City  Hall  almost 
daily. 

Speaking  English  very  well,  he  said:  "I 
was  a  little  over  16  years  old  when  I 
came  to  Utica,  in  June,  1882.  There  were 
only  a  few  Italian  people  in  the  city  then. 
Peter  Cavallo  was  foreman  at  Weaver's 
Brickyard.  Frank  A.  Emma  was  a  clerk 
with  T.  R.  Thomas'  Wholesale  Fruit  Store 
on  Liberty  Street.  Emilio  Zito  went  around 
playing  a  harp.  John  Motto  and  Salvatore 
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Crisci  were  also  here.  Domenico  Romano 
came  the  same  year  I  did.  Sure,  he  is  still 
living  and  very  healthy  at  77  years  of  age. 
Elia,  Achilie,  and  Salvatore  Pellettieri  were 
all  here.  Vincenzo  Grosso  and  Frank  Bren- 
dis  came  a  year  or  two  after  I  did.  There 
was  no  professional  Italian  man,  no  lawyer, 
no  doctor,  no  dentist. 

"I  started  to  work  in  Holbrook's  Shoe 
Factory  and  I  used  to  board  with  a  German 
woman  at  61  Catherine  Street.  Elia  Pellet- 
tieri's  saloon  was  a  sort  of  a  meeting  house 
for  the  few  Italian  people  in  Utica.  It  was 
healthier  for  us  to  stick  together  on  account 
of  the  Irish.  It  was  in  Elia's  house  that  we 
formed  the  first  Italian  society  called  "So- 
cieta  di  Progresso  e  Aiuto."  Salvatore  Pel- 
lettieri was  our  first  president. 

"In  those  days,  East  Utica  was  occupied 
by  the  Irish,  while  West  Utica  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans.  Whenever  we  had  a 
date  with  a  girl  from  West  Utica  at  night, 
we  would  have  to  leave  her  near  the  old 
Chenango  Hotel,  near  the  bridge  there;  we 
didn't  dare  accompany  her  home  because 
a  West  Utica  gang  of  Germans  would  be 
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waiting  for  us  at  the  bridge,  ready  to  fight 
with  us  and  tell  us  to  stay  on  our  side  of 
the  city.  Yes,  sir,  in  those  days  we  Italians 
had  plenty  of  fist  fights  with  the  Irish  or 
the  Germans  who  used  to  like  to  call  us 
" dagos."  Things  seem  to  be  changed  nowa- 
days. I  don't  hear  the  term  "dago"  any 
more.  I  guess  the  sons  and  daughters  of  us 
old  timers  are  proving  to  the  people  of  this 
city  that  the  Italian  people  are  just  as  good 
as  any  other  people.  You  know,  every  race 
has  the  good  and  the  bad  ones." 

FRANK  BRINDISI: 

I  met  him  buying  a  cigar  in  the  cigar  and 
confectionery  store  owned  by  "Mutz" 
(Amedeo  D'Accurzio)  in  the  Vincent  De- 
Lalla  Building,  at  the  corner  of  Mohawk 
and  Bleecker  Streets.  Frank  Brindisi,  72 
years  old,  and  I  sat  down  for  an  ice  cream. 
Very  eager  and  interested  to  talk  about  old 
times,  he  said: 

"After  29  days  on  the  ocean,  I  arrived 
in  Utica  in  November,  1888.  I  had  worked 
in  New  York  City  for  six  months  as  a  tailor. 
Then  I  rushed  to  Utica  because  my  friends 
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told  me  I  could  make  a  lot  of  money  there 
tailoring.  In  1883,  my  father-in-law,  Gae- 
tano  DeLuna,  had  a  shoemaking  shop  on 
the  corner  of  First  and  Bleecker  Streets, 
the  same  year  Vincenzo  Grosso  came  to 
Utica,  and  went  to  work  in  the  brickyards 
under  Peter  Cavallo  as  foreman.  A  short 
time  after  that,  Vincenzo  Grosso  opened  a 
grocery  store. 

"When  I  came  to  Utica,  there  were  about 
100  Italian  people,  and  Elia  Pellettieri  had 
the  most  money.  On  Sunday,  many  of  us 
used  to  meet  in  Pellettieri's  saloon  on  Clay 
Street,  and  we  passed  the  time  away  play- 
ing 'Bocce,'  (an  Italian  ball  game).  Achille 
Pellettieri  had  a  peanut  stand  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Genesee  and  Lafayette  Streets, 
where  the  old  Utica  Trust  and  Deposit 
Bank  Building  was  torn  down  recently  to 
make  room  for  the  present  new  Brooks 
Building.  Achille  Pellettieri  sold  newspa- 
pers and  fruits,  too.  Everybody  liked  him. 

"I  remember  the  two  brothers,  Antonio 
Scala  and  James  Scala.  They  were  working 
in  McGraw's  coal  yard  on  Park  Avenue, 
and  Antonio  Sacco  was  running  a  little 
grocery  on  Bleecker  Street. 
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"In  1896  I  married  Mary  DeLuna  at  St. 
Joseph's  Church  in  West  Utica.  You  see, 
the  St.  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church  was 
not  up  yet.  But  later  that  same  year,  in 
July,  I  was  president  of  a  committee  to 
raise  money  to  help  build  St.  Mary  of  Mt. 
Carmel  Church.  We  had  a  picnic  in  July 
and  we  raised  $750.00  in  one  day.  We 
turned  the  money  over  to  Father  Castelli. 
That  year  they  began  to  dig  the  cellar  for 
the  church.  Some  of  the  people  contributed 
\Vi  days'  work  free,  digging  that  cellar. 

"I  dont  suppose  you  know  that  in  1913 
I  was  elected  Supervisor  of  the  Fifth  Ward. 
Carmen  Scala  had  been  supervisor  of  the 
same  ward  two  years  before  me." 

MENOTTI  SINISGALLI: 

I  stopped  him  on  Bleecker  Street,  direct- 
ly in  front  of  Florio  Vitullo's  Ben  Franklin 
Department  Store,  February  19,  1938. 
Menotti  Sinisgalli,  now  aged  69,  told  me  he 
arrived  in  Utica  in  1893.  Then  he  con- 
tinued: 

"My  brother,  Serafino  Sinisgalli,  the  one 
who    built    the    Sinisgalli    Building,    now 
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owned  by  Isador  Freed,  the  jeweler,  on 
Bleecker  Street,  came  to  Utica  a  number 
of  years  before  I  did;  in  fact,  he  came  to 
Utica  at  two  different  times  before  me. 
When  I  came  to  Utica  in  1893,  we  went  to 
live  in  a  house  next  to  Elia  Pellettieri's 
saloon.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  a  room 
elsewhere.  They  would  not  take  you  in  if 
you  said  you  were  Italian. 

"I  was  a  stone  mason.  In  New  York  City 
I  got  $2.00  a  day,  but  they  used  to  pay  us 
in  a  saloon.  Of  course,  we  would  buy  a 
drink  for  the  boss  of  our  job,  then  one  for 
the  brother  of  the  boss,  then  one  for  his 
cousin,  or  his  'Compare.'  When  we  got 
through,  we  had  very  little  money  left.  So 
I  came  to  Utica  and  worked  as  a  laborer 
laying  the  West  Shore  tracks,  getting  $1.10 
a  day.  Not  long  afterwards  I  took  up  my 
trade  of  stone  mason  again.  I  guess  Angelo 
DeRosa's  father,  Michele  DeRosa,  was  the 
first  stone  mason  in  Utica. 

"In  those  days  they  called  us  'dagos. '  I 
used  to  go  to  a  skating  rink  on  Seymour 
Avenue.  I  would  be  the  only  Italian  there. 
When  I  got  there  they  would  say:  'Here  is 
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the  little  dago  again.'  But  then  they  would 
try  to  teach  me  to  skate. 

"There  was  an  Irish  woman  living  on 
Catherine  and  Hubbell  Streets,  and  she  had 
a  large  dog  which  she  called  'Sport.'  I  used 
to  dress  up  on  Sunday  with  pretty  good 
clothes.  When  I  passed  that  house  some  of 
the  boys  called  out:  'Hey,  Sport!'  When  I 
heard  that  it  made  me  very  mad  because  I 
thought  they  were  calling  me  a  dog.  I  was 
going  over  to  beat  up  some  of  them  when 
some  fellow  told  me:  'Don't  get  mad;  they 
don't  insult  you.  Sport  also  means  all 
dressed  up  in  pretty  clothes,  like  you  are 
now.'  So  I  started  to  laugh  and  did  not 
fight  with  anybody." 

JERRY  (CIRIACO)  NUDO: 

Jerry  Nudo,  now  aged  69  years,  came  to 
my  law  office  on  March  26,  1938.  He  said 
that  he  followed  his  stepfather,  Pasquale 
Nudo,  aged  86,  to  Utica,  in  1889.  After 
saying  that  Pasquale  Nudo  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1882,  but  came  to  Utica 
in  1889,  he  went  on: 

"My  father  and  I  were  the  very  first  men 
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who  started  to  dig  the  cellar  of  St.  Mary 
of  Mt.  Carmel  Church.  Donato  DeVito, 
Frank  DeVito's  father,  was  the  stone  ma- 
son who  put  the  first  stone  in  the  cellar. 

"Like  most  of  the  other  Italians  here  at 
that  time  I  was  a  laborer.  I  got  my  first 
job  working  for  11  cents  an  hour  at  the 
D.L.&W.  tracks.  Then  I  went  to  work  lay- 
ing the  New  York  Central  tracks  for  13 
cents.  We  laborers  used  to  be  imposed 
upon.  They  would  make  us  work  very  hard 
and  pay  us  very  little  money.  When  we 
went  looking  for  a  job  we  had  to  carry  a 
pick  and  shovel  as  our  tools.  Sometimes, 
carrying  them  would  tire  us  even  before 
finding  a  job. 

"In  1901,  Peter  Falvo,  Dr.  William  Fal- 
vo's  father,  and  I  formed  a  Laborers' 
Union.  In  1903  we  transferred  ourselves  to 
the  International  Hod  Carriers'  Union  and 
we  became  Local  No.  35.  We  were  about 
100  members.  Peter  Falvo  was  president 
and  I  was  secretary.  Nick  Fragetta,  Mi- 
chele  Pellettieri  and  Gabriele  Sacco  were 
charter  members  with  us.  Peter  Falvo  was 
business  agent  for  eight  or  nine  years,  but 
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our  Laborers'  Union  didn't  amount  to  much 
until  Benjamin  Schiro  came  to  Utica  in 
1911.  In  a  short  time  he  became  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  union.  And  in  1913  he 
got  the  contractors  to  agree  to  furnish  the 
tools  for  us  on  the  jobs.  We  haven't  carried 
the  pick  and  shovel  with  us  all  over  the  city 
while  looking  for  a  job  since  that  time." 

RAFFAELE  DE  ROSA 

On  a  warm  Saturday  afternoon  in  April, 
1938,  I  interrupted  him  as  he  was  mowing 
a  lawn  in  the  rear  of  his  home  at  1804  Onei- 
da Street.  Now  74  years  old,  father  of  a 
large  family,  including  two  sons  practicing 
law  in  this  city,  one  of  the  oldest  Italian 
settlers  of  Utica,  Raffaele  DeRosa,  after 
stating  that  he  came  to  Utica  in  1882,  con- 
tinued: 

"Before  coming  to  Utica  I  spent  almost 
a  year  working  in  Fort  Plain,  St.  Johnsville 
and  Little  Falls.  We  worked  with  large 
gangs  of  laborers,  which  used  to  come  up 
from  New  York  City,  six  or  seven  hundred 
strong,  in  the  summer  looking  for  work. 
We  worked  very  hard,  used  to  get  little 
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food  and  we  used  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
or  on  top  of  some  hay  in  old  barns.  Very 
often,  when  the  end  of  the  month  came,  we 
would  not  get  any  pay  because  the  man  had 
'skipped'  away  with  the  money.  That  left 
us  without  food  and  without  money. 

"One  day  a  friend  of  mine  suggested  that 
we  go  to  a  place  named  Utica.  I  had  never 
heard  of  this  city  before,  so  my  brother  and 
I  walked  many  miles.  We  had  no  money; 
we  could  not  buy  a  ticket  for  the  train,  so 
we  finally  managed  to  get  on  a  freight  train 
and  came  here.  In  Utica  we  could  not  find  a 
job.  Then  one  day  a  man  came  from  Clin- 
ton to  hire  some  laborers.  Some  of  us  went 
up  there  to  work  for  $1.10  a  day,  but  be- 
fore we  started  to  work,  the  man  who  had 
brought  us  up  there — the  boss,  we  called 
him — told  us  we  would  have  to  give  him 
$5.00  out  of  first  month's  pay  for  getting 
the  job  for  us.  Just  think  of  it!  He  wanted 
us  to  buy  our  job.  My  brother  and  I  refused 
to  do  that  and  we  walked  all  the  way  back 
to  Utica  from  Clinton. 

"We  had  no  money  and  nothing  to  eat, 
but  when  we  got  back  to  Utica  we  were 
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lucky  enough  to  get  a  job  shoveling  the 
snow  all  night  long  at  the  railroad.  In  the 
morning  we  got  $3.00  for  working  all  that 
night.  We  bought  a  sack  of  flour  for  $2.00; 
then  we  spent  50  cents  for  lard.  We  mixed 
the  flour  and  fried  it  into  'pizza'  and  satis- 
fied our  hunger  that  way. 

"Yes,  it  was  very  hard  to  make  a  living 
in  those  days.  As  I  said,  we  moved  from 
Fort  Plain  to  St.  Johnsville,  to  Little  Falls, 
and  then  to  Utica.  It  was  easy  to  move  in 
those  days.  You  see,  we  had  nothing  to 
move  but  our  legs.  We  had  no  clothes  to 
move  except  those  we  had  on  our  backs, 
and  when  we  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a 
bed  to  sleep  on  we  used  to  sleep  three  in  a 
bed.  I  was  17  or  18  years  old  then.  Today, 
I  can't  even  realize  how  we  managed  to 
live.  We  were  treated  worse  than  dogs.  We 
could  not  get  a  house  to  live  in.  We  could 
not  walk  on  Bleecker  Street  without  having 
a  fight  with  the  gangs  of  Irish  boys  that 
stayed  around  the  street  corners. 

"When  I  came  in  1882  there  were  horse- 
drawn  street  cars  on  Bleecker  Street.  They 
were  so  small  I  could  pull  them  myself. 
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They  used  to  run  from  Genesee  Street  to 
the  jail  near  Mohawk  Street  and  the  fare 
was  five  cents.  But  who  of  us  could  afford 
to  spend  money  for  street  cars? 

"What  did  we  do  for  recreation?  There 
was  nothing  to  do  except  walking  in  the 
woods.  Well,  we  pitched  horseshoes  some- 
times and  we  played  cards  occasionally, 
sometimes  at  'Briscol,'  other  times  at 
'Tresette.'  I  guess  there  were  no  more 
than  six  Italian  families  when  I  first  came 
to  Utica.  Four  of  them  lived  on  Park  Ave- 
nue and  Third  Avenue;  another  lived  on 
Madison  Lane,  and  another  family  lived  on 
Catherine  Street,  I  think.5' 

Mr.  DeRosa  is  the  father  of  Attorney 
Ernest  E.  DeRosa,  who  was  the  first  Italian 
lawyer  to  become  a  member  of  the  corpora- 
tion counsel  staff  of  Utica,  and  an  able 
First  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  during 
the  administrations  of  Mayors  Rath  and 
Sloan. 

His  very  pleasant  humor  made  our  inter- 
view very  enjoyable. 

ROCCO  PERRETTA: 

As  we  sat  together  as  guests  of  the  Rotary 
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Club  in  the  Hotel  Utica  on  Friday,  April 
27,  1938,  when  the  Rotary  Club  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Honorable  Edward  Corsi, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion, Rocco  Perretta,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  the  early  Italian 
settlers  of  Utica,  recounted  to  me  the  ob- 
stacles and  hardships  which  he,  along  with 
the  other  Italians  who  came  to  Utica  in 
the  years  between  1880  and  1890,  encoun- 
tered: 

"I  came  to  Utica  in  1890.  There  were 
then  about  500  Italian  people  in  the  city. 
We  were  terribly  handicapped  by  our  lack 
of  familiarity  with  the  English  language.  I 
can  never  forget  the  day  when  I  went  to  a 
mill  to  find  a  job.  The  foreman  asked  me  if 
I  was  looking  for  work.  Not  understand- 
ing what  he  said,  my  answer  was  'No.'  A 
friend  of  mine  came  to  the  rescue  and  ex- 
plained the  situation.  Think  of  it!  I  was 
refusing  the  very  job  for  which  I  came  to 
look!  It  certainly  was  tough  for  us  in  those 
days." 

ROCCO  SALBITANO:* 

On  a   beautiful  Saturday  afternoon  in 


*Died  August  8,  1939. 
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June,  1938,  I  found  him  seated  in  his  home 
at  818  Broad  Street.  The  parlor  in  which 
he  received  me  contained  several  hundred 
volumes  touching  on  many  fields  of  human 
knowledge.  Rocco  Salbitano,  age  80  years, 
had  his  back  turned  to  those  books  and  his 
gaze  was  fixed  on  a  narrow  dirt  road  across 
the  street,  directly  opposite  to  the  window 
of  his  parlor  where  he  sat.  After  a  pleasant 
greeting,  he  related: 

"All  those  books  you  see  belong  to  the 
professor,  my  son,  Louis,  who  teaches  at 
the  Proctor  High  School.  I  wish  I  could 
read  them  now,'  but  I  never  had  time  to 
learn  how.  I  came  to  Utica  in  1885.  I  had 
no  money;  in  fact,  Michael  Elefante,  who 
had  come  to  Utica  in  1883,  sent  me  the 
money  for  my  voyage  to  America.  There 
were  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve  Italian 
families.  Most  of  them  lived  in  houses 
right  over  there.  That  is  Clay  Street,  where 
Elia  Pellettieri  and  his  father-in-law,  Ales- 
sandro  Lucca,  had  a  saloon.  That  is  the 
spot  where  the  Italians  in  Utica  first  started 
to  live.  The  old  houses  were  torn  down  and 
now  you  see  the  Foster  Brothers'  Factory 
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on  the  left  of  Clay  Street  and  the  Oneita 
Mills  on  the  right.  The  bridge  is  no  longer 
there  and  the  Erie  Canal  is  all  filled  up, 
except  for  the  piece  back  of  the  Oneita 
Mills,  and  extending  for  about  one-half  a 
mile  east. 

"No,  I  never  got  back  to  see  Italy  again. 
You  see,  in  the  old  days  we  used  to  get 
$1.25  a  day  working  ten  or  twelve  hours.  I 
used  to  have  to  save  some  money  so  I  could 
send  my  children  to  school.  I  remember 
when  we  rented  one  room  from  Domenico 
Romano,  who  had  come  to  Utica  the  year 
before,  in  1884.  Six  of  us  men  slept  in  that 
room,  two  in  each  of  three  beds.  We  used 
to  cook  for  ourselves  and  on  Sunday  we 
would  go  hunting  or  we  would  go  in  the 
canal  and  wash  our  clothes.  Later  on,  when 
my  children  got  older,  I  had  to  keep  work- 
ing hard  so  that  they  could  continue  to  go 
to  school.  When  the  professor  went  to  col- 
lege I  had  to  keep  working  hard  to  save 
money  to  pay  those  bills.  Now,  I  am  too  old 
to  go  to  Italy  or  anywhere  else. 

"Yes,  living  is  a  little  more  pleasant  to- 
day than  it  used  to  be,  but  today  everybody 
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is  in  a  hurry,  everybody  is  rushing  some 
place.  Today  you  earn  much  more  money, 
but  somehow  you  cannot  save  any.  When 
we  used  to  get  $1.25  a  day  we  could  save 
much  more  than  you  can  today  because 
after  we  spent  a  nickle  for  a  big  glass  of 
beer  and  five  cents  for  tobacco,  then  there 
was  no  other  pleasure  calling  for  money  to 
spend." 

The  above  interviews  with  some  of 
Utica's  earliest  Italian  settlers  describe 
more  vividly  than  my  prose  could  the  va- 
ried difficulties  and  the  conditions  of  life 
that  confronted  those  pioneers.  We  cannot 
miss  their  constant  references  to  the  family 
of  Elia  Pellettieri.  The  Marchisis  excepted, 
the  Pellettieri  family,  counting  in  it  Ales- 
sandro  Lucca,  comprised  the  first  of  those 
Italian  families  who  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  rapidly-growing  Italian  colony  of 
Utica.  The  author  deems  it  proper,  there- 
fore, to  discuss  the  Pellettieri  family  with 
more  detail  than  accorded  the  other  first 
Italian  families  of  Utica. 
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LUCCA  AND  PELLETTIERI 

Alessandro  Lucca  was  an  image  maker 
from  the  village  of  Lucca,  Tuscany.  As  a 
young  man  he  emigrated  to  England.  There 
he  met  a  young  woman  named  Margaret. 
Born  in  Germany,  she,  too,  had  gone  to 
England.  They  married  and  soon  went  to 
Canada.  They  came  to  Utica,  probably  in 
1853,  when  Lucca  was  33  years  of  age.  Ex- 
cluding the  family  of  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi, 
Lucca  was  the  first  Italian  man  permanent- 
ly to  settle  in  Utica.  For  some  time  he  lived 
on  a  boat  with  his  wife  and  cruised  on  the 
Erie  Canal  between  Rome  and  Utica,  sell- 
ing clay  images  which  he  made  on  his  boat. 
Lacking  money  to  purchase  a  mule,  and 
possessing  unbelievable  physical  strength, 
he  towed  his  own  boat  himself  between 
Utica  and  Rome.  Dr.  Edwin  McQuivey, 
100  years  old,  Utica 's  oldest  native  citizen, 
four  years  ago  still  owned  an  image  of 
Henry  Clay  which  Lucca  sold  him  for  $1.00 
and  which  Dr.  McQuivey  bought  "because 
it  was  a  perfect  likeness  of  Henry  Clay." 

On  November  6,  1857,  Lucca  declared 
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his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  Later,  on 
September  6,  1860,  he  renounced  his  al- 
legiance to  "The  Pope  of  the  Papal  States 
in  Italy"  and  embraced  American  citizen- 
ship. This  act  made  him  Utica 's  second 
Italian-American  citizen.  His  daughter, 
Margaret,  born  in  Utica  in  1856,  became 
the  wife  of  the  third  Italian  resident  in 
Utica,  Elia  Pellettieri.  Mr.  Lucca's  name 
has  been  variously  spelled:  Lucco  (Utica 
Directory  of  1862),  Lucca  (citizenship  pa- 
per), Lucas,  (most  popular  spelling),  and 
Luke  (on  his  tombstone  in  St.  Agnes  Ceme- 
tery). 

Alessandro  Lucca's  tremendous  physical 
strength  spelled  protection  for  his  Italian 
friends  and  has  inspired  several  legends 
concerning  his  physical  feats.  When  he  was 
present  in  the  saloon  which  he  operated  at 
the  foot  of  Clay  Street,  near  Clark's  Bridge, 
at  the  Erie  Canal,  nobody  dared  to  get 
boisterous  or  too  rough  within  the  saloon. 
Everybody  feared  his  herculean  strength 
and  the  ease  with  which  he  could  throw 
drunks  out  of  the  premises.  When  he  died 
on  December  12,  1874,  his  saloon  went  into 
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the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Elia  Pellettieri, 
the  man  mentioned  so  often  in  the  inter- 
views of  the  early  Italian  settlers.  His  wife 
passed  away  on  November  17,  1899.  Fath- 
er Castelli  celebrated  the  high  mass  at  Saint 
Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church. 

Elia  Pellettieri  came  to  Utica  as  a  boy 
of  17,  in  the  year  1865,  shortly  after  the 
end  of  the  Civil  War,  He  came  to  Utica 
from  Cuba,  where  his  brother,  Rocco,  had 
taken  him  from  Italy  and  where  they  had 
spent  several  years  as  musicians.  His 
brother,  Rocco  Pellettieri,  was  felled  by 
the  yellow  fever  in  Cuba,  and  after  his 
death,  Elia  came  to  Utica.  In  1875  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Lucas,  daughter  of  Alessan- 
dro  Lucas.  His  name  will  be  found  in  the 
Utica  Directory  of  1873  as  "Alia  Pelldery, 
Saloon,  towpath,  near  Clark's  Bridge." 

Elia's  saloon  on  Clay  Street  and  an  old 
frame  house  next  to  the  saloon  became  the 
first  stopping  place  of  nearly  all  of  the  early 
Italian  settlers  in  Utica.  During  his  time 
he  amassed  a  considerable  fortune  and  was 
thought  of  as  the  wealthiest  Italian  in  Utica 
by  the  early  settlers  of  his  race.    His  in- 
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fluence,  social,  economic  and  political,  was 
recognized  by  everyone  in  the  city.  He  was 
an  ardent  Republican  and  undoubtedly 
responsible,  along  with  his  brother  Salva- 
tore,  for  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
earliest  Italian  settlers  of  Utica  supported 
the  Republican  party.  His  living  son,  Elia 
Pellettieri,  Jr.,  resident  pharmacist  at  the 
Faxton  Hospital,  at  one  time  served  as  Re- 
publican supervisor  from  the  predominant- 
ly Italian  Eighth  Ward  of  the  city. 

Elia  and  his  three  brothers,  Michael,  Sal- 
vatore  and  Achille,  the  one  who  for  many 
years  conducted  a  peanut  and  newspaper 
stand  on  the  corner  of  Lafayette  and  Gen- 
esee Streets,  the  present  site  of  Brooks 
Building,  laid  the  foundation,  through 
marriage,  for  one  of  Utica's  largest  fam- 
ilies. 

In  1905  Elia  Pellettieri  retired  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  his  business.  He  died 
on  May  2,  1910,  at  the  age  of  62.  His  wife 
passed  away  on  February  6,  1920,  and  the 
Utica  Observer  said  of  her:  "Mrs.  Pellet- 
tieri was  one  of  the  best  respected  residents 
of  the  section  of  the  city  in  which  she 
lived." 
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Salvatore  Pellettieri  became  the  best 
known  of  the  family  and  one  of  the  most 
widely  known  Italians  of  the  city  of  Utica. 
He  came  to  join  his  brother,  Elia,  from 
Italy,  in  1867,  as  a  boy  nine  years  old.  At 
the  age  of  ten,  he  had  learned  to  play  the 
violin  and  was  earning  his  living  as  a  street 
musician.  In  1871  his  brother,  Achilie,  or- 
ganized an  orchestra  and  with  it  they  trav- 
eled west  and  all  over  the  country.  In  1878 
he  returned  to  Italy  and  served  with  the 
Italian  Seventh  Regiment  of  Bersaglieri  in 
the  Italian  Army  for  over  two  years.  He 
returned  to  Utica  in  1881  and  in  1886  he 
opened  a  grocery  store  on  Kossuth  Avenue. 
He  kept  this  business  for  14  years  and  in 
1900  he  sold  it  to  his  nephew,  Rocco  Per- 
retta  and  Company.  The  next  three  years 
he  spent  in  a  liquor  business  on  Nichols 
Street. 

In  1902  he  opened  a  furniture  business  at 
425  Bleecker  Street.  In  1908  he  bought  a 
three-story  building  at  526  Bleecker  Street, 
known  as  the  "Pellettieri  Building,"  and 
here  he  conducted  a  furniture  business  for 
18  years  until  his  death  on  October  10, 
1921. 
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Salvatore  Pellettieri  was  affectionately 
called  "Pop"  Pellettieri.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished musician  and  a  successful  business 
man.  He  also  took  a  great  interest  in  poli- 
tics. It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  first 
Italian-born  alderman  to  be  elected  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  served  two  terms 
as  alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Utica, 
from  1909  to  1912. 

He  came  from  Laurenzana,  Basilicata, 
Italy,  and  was  responsible  for  the  migration 
to  Utica  of  many  other  Italians  from  Lau- 
renzana.  Since  he  was  a  Republican  and  on 
many  occasions  active  as  a  witness  when 
his  friends  sought  citizenship,  he  was  instru- 
mental in  persuading  many  of  the  early 
Italian  settlers  to  adhere  to  the  Republican 
party.  Indeed,  almost  every  immigrant 
from  Laurenzana  to  Utica  became  a  Re- 
publican and  many  of  them  and  their  chil- 
dren still  adhere  to  the  Republican  party. 

The  Pellettieris  encouraged  many  of 
their  "paesani"  (fellow-townsmen)  to  come 
to  Utica  from  Laurenzana.  In  a  few  years 
Utica  gained  much  population  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Laurenzana.  The  Cavallos,  the 
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Perrettas,  the  Zitos,  the  Marines,  the  Ro- 
manos,  and  others  came  from  Laurenzana. 
The  earliest  Laurenzanese  were  all  roving 
musicians,  playing  harps  or  violins.  They 
founded  one  of  the  oldest  existing  Italian 
Mutual  Aid  Societies,  the  Laurenzana  So- 
ciety, incorporated  in  June,  1905,  by  Sal- 
vatore  Perretta,  Emilio  Marino,  Frank 
Rizzo,  and  others. 

Salvatore  Pellettieri  had  little  or  no  for- 
mal education.  He  was  a  self-made  man. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  knew  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  better  than 
most  native-born  citizens.  Very  often  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  "The  Declaration  of 
Independence  must  have  been  written  by 
men  who  were  inspired  by  God."  He  helped 
to  establish  the  public  bath  house  in  East 
Utica,  and  the  Lincoln  Avenue  Playground. 
He  was  founder  of  most  of  the  older  Italian 
societies  and  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of 
Mt.  Carmei.  He  was  a  charter  member 
and  the  first  president  of  the  Societa'  di 
Progresso  e  Aiuto  (Mutual  Aid  and  Pro- 
gressive Society),  the  first  of  the  many 
such  societies  existing  today. 
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In  1387  he  married  Mary  A.  Jones,  a 
native  of  Wales.  She  died  in  1904.  Later  he 
married  Mary  Capella. 

"Pop"  Pellettieri  has  left  his  mark  un- 
forgetably  in  the  history  of  Utica  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Italian  colony  in  this  city. 
He  gave  generously  of  his  time  and  money 
to  every  good  cause.  The  Utica  Observer, 
upon  his  death,  said: 

"In  his  passing,  Utica  loses  a  citizen  of 
integrity  and  worth  who  will  be  kindly  re- 
called by  all  who  knew  him  for  a  long  time 
to  come  ....  he  was  a  man  of  fine,  gener- 
ous disposition,  a  heart  that  never  failed  to 
respond  to  any  plea.  He  left  not  an  enemy 
in  the  world.  He  will  be  missed  and 
mourned  in  many  circles." 

Calling  him  the  "grand  old  man  of  the 
Italian  Colony,"  the  Utica  Daily  Press  said 
of  him  upon  his  death: 

"Mr.  Pellettieri  was  a  successful,  self- 
made  man.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
man  started  out  in  life  at  so  early  an  age 
with  so  few  advantages  and  achieved  as 
great  a  success." 

The  city  of  Utica  recognized  "Pop"  Pel- 
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lettieri  when  it  changed  the  name  of  More- 
head  Street  to  Pellettieri  Avenue  in  1925 
during  the  administration  of  Mayor  Fred- 
erick Gillmore. 

We  could  describe  with  more  detail  the 
experiences  of  some  of  the  other  pioneer 
Italian  settlers  of  Utica.  We  could  relate 
that  Joe  Cavallo,  now  age  85,  and  his 
brother,  Frank  P.  Cavallo,  now  deceased, 
came  to  Utica  the  first  time  in  1871,  and 
that  a  third  brother,  Peter  Cavallo,  came 
to  Utica  in  1874;  and  that  the  latter's  son, 
Dr.  Frank  P.  Cavallo,  was  one  of  the  first 
Italian  boys  to  be  born  in  Utica,  and  the 
first  Utica-born  Italian  professional  man. 
We  could  tell  of  Emilio  Zito,  who  came  to 
Utica  in  1873,  and  that  two  of  his  living 
children  were  born  in  Utica  in  1879  and 
1880  respectively,  and  are  the  oldest 
Utica-born  Italian-Americans  in  the  city. 
We  could  tell  more  of  Antonio  Sacco,  who 
came  to  Utica  in  1882,  and  whose  two  sons, 
Frank  and  Anthony,  are  practicing  lawyers 
in  this  city,  the  latter  son  serving,  since 
1939,  as  Unemployment  Insurance  Ref- 
eree, with  power  to  render  important  de- 
cisions. 
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We  could  continue  with  details  of  the 
coming  to  Utica  in  1877  of  Frank  A.  Em- 
ma. His  son,  Frank  A.  Emma,  pharmacist, 
is  presently  clerk  of  the  Children's  Court 
of  Oneida  County.  We  could  spend  more 
time  with  the  settling  in  Utica  in  1885  of 
Michele  DeRosa,  the  first  Italian  stone 
mason  in  Utica,  father  of  Angelo  DeRosa, 
one  of  Utica's  leading  heating  engineers. 

In  1884,  Domenico  Grieco,  father  of 
former  Captain  Frederick  Grieco  of  the 
Utica  Police  Department,  settled  in  Utica. 
More  could  be  said  of  Michael  Felitto, 
father  of  James  Felitto,  former  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Utica  Police  Department  and 
in  1940  National  Commander  of  the  Ital- 
ian-American War  Veterans.  We  could  tell 
more  of  Rocco  Lopardo,  who  spent  about 
one  year  in  Utica  as  early  as  1870,  and 
that  the  following  year  he  settled  in  Cass- 
ville.  His  son,  Professor  Rocco  Anthony  Lo- 
pardo, has  for  some  years  headed  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics  at  the  Utica  Free 
Academy. 

Further  details  could  be  furnished  of 
Celestino    Casaletta,    Stanislaus    Castelli, 
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and  Gennaro  Camelo,  all  of  whom  settled 
in  Utica  in  1883;  of  Rocco  Falotico,  who 
came  in  1877,  of  Frank  S.  Romanzo,  Rocco 
Urgo,  John  Blase,  Domenico  Romano  and 
Rocco  Crisci;  of  James  and  Antonio  Scala, 
who  founded  the  Scala  Packing  Company; 
of  Luigi  Matt  who  has  three  sons  living  in 
Utica:  Joseph  Matt,  thrice  elected  Asses- 
sor by  the  city  at  large;  Paul  Matt,  prac- 
ticing lawyer,  and  in  1937  Republican  can- 
didate for  Associate  City  Judge,  and  An- 
thony Matt,  successful  undertaker.  We  add 
that  Tancredi  Panzone  arrived  in  Utica  in 
1886;  that  he  has  one  son,  Anthony  M. 
Panzone,  a  practicing  physician  here,  and 
in  1940  chosen  president  of  the  medical 
staff  of  our  General  Hospital;  another  son, 
Michael  T.  Panzone,  practices  dentistry  in 
Utica. 

We  might  dwell  at  length  on  the  credit- 
able success  of  Nicola  Teti,  who  settled 
here  in  1886.  His  daughter,  Adelina,  the 
wife  of  the  well-known  and  eminently  suc- 
cessful Doctor  F.  John  Rossi,  member  of 
the  Utica  Medical  Club  and  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  important  Oneida  County  Med- 
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ical  Society  in  1940,  was  one  of  the  first 
Italian  school  teachers  in  Utica.  Another 
daughter,  Angelina  Munerati,  still  adorns 
the  role  of  our  school  teachers. 

We  pause  longer  with  Nicholas  D. 
Peters,  who  came  as  a  boy  with  his  parents 
to  Utica  in  1885.  In  1900  he  organized  the 
firm  of  N.  D.  Peters  and  Company,  and 
pioneered  the  laying  of  concrete  sidewalks. 
Soon  he  achieved  statewide  recognition  as 
"the  sidewalk  man."  His  death,  on  March 
17,  1940,  at  the  age  of  63,  drew  expressions 
of  regret  from  a  large  number  of  people  in 
Utica.  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  re- 
marked editorially  the  next  evening  that: 
"Mr.  Peters  had  a  reputation  for  fair  deal- 
ing and  uprightness,  which  made  the  label 
'N.  D.  Peters  and  Co.'  much  more  than  just 
a  stamp  in  wet  concrete." 

On  March  19,  1940,  the  Utica  Daily 
Press  editorially  said:  "Mr.  Peters  became 
one  of  Utica's  leading  businessmen.  Conse- 
quently his  death  is  regretted  for  he  was 
well  liked  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him." 

Briefly  we  state  that  Joseph  A.  Natiella, 
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gave  us  his  son,  Dr.  Gerald  Natiella,  Utica 's 
first  Italian  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  in  1939  elected  President  of  the 
Utica  Dental  Society. 

More  than  passing  notice  could  be  taken 
of  Rocco  LaRegina,  of  Antonio  Ruggiero, 
and  his  brother,  John  Ruggiero,  whose  son, 
Michele,  is  a  practicing  physician  in  Utica; 
of  Pietro  Falvo,  whose  son,  William,  is  also 
a  practicing  physician  in  the  city;  of  Rev. 
Antonio  Castelli,  first  pastor  of  the  St. 
Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church;  of  Vincenzo 
Marrone,  who  became  one  of  the  business 
leaders  of  Utica ;  of  Louis  Galotti ;  of  Ales- 
sandro  Pacelli,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
St.  Mary  of  Mt.  Carmel  Church,  and  old- 
est living  Utican  until  his  death  on  October 
1,  1940,  at  almost  102  years  of  age;  Gae- 
tano  DeLuna;  of  Antonio  Pacilio;  of  Sen- 
atro  Sinisgalli,  Joseph  Fragetta,  Francesco 
Ulisse,  Angelo  Cardamone,  Filippo  Nico- 
tera,  Donato  DeVito,  Dominick  DeTraglia, 
Thomas  Drago,  Frank  Rizzo,  Vitaliano 
Nicotera;  of  Egidio  Garramone,  Antonio 
Greco,  Pietro  and  Luigi  Tomanio,  Michele 
Cristalli,  Francesco  Calidonna;  of  Nicola 
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Laino,  father  of  Daniel  Laino,  Common 
Council  majority  leader,  and  of  James  and 
Frank  Laino,  policemen;  of  Salvatore  Di- 
Iorio,  father  of  Dr.  B.  Victor  Dilorio,  and 
long  a  designer  of  men's  suits;  of  Benedetto 
Soldano,  John  Casaletta;  Nicola  Dolce, 
Rocco  Dolce,  Vincenzo  Fiore;  of  Gerardo 
Fiore  (he  has  two  sons  on  our  Police  force, 
Captain  Vincent  Fiore  and  Patrolman  Pas- 
quale  Fiore);  of  Leonard  Zito,  Raffaele 
Mancuso,  Luigi  Asselta,  Giuseppe  Arcuri, 
Santo  Paravati,  Senatro  Colucci,  and  of 
other  Italian  " old-timers"  who  settled  in 
Utica  before  the  year  1890,  and  whose 
names  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  writer.  But  we  stop  the  enumeration  if 
only  because  we  think  enough  has  been  said 
to  give  at  least  a  panoramic  picture  of  the 
Italian  pioneers  of  Utica. 

These,  then  were  the  founders  of  the  per- 
manent and  fast-growing  colony  of  Italian 
citizens  of  Utica.  These  were  the  hardy 
souls  who  dared  to  face  the  difficulties  of  a 
strange  land  and  a  stranger  language. 
These  were  the  men  who  succeeded  against 
discouraging  obstacles  and  founded  a  place 
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for  themselves  and  their  families  in  this 
city.  These  men  and  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed them  since  have  built  one  of  the 
largest,  most  progressive  Italian  colonies  in 
the  United  States.  These  were  the  courage- 
ous men  who  in  the  "eighties"  for  the  most 
part  worked  in  the  then  famous  brickyards 
of  Utica  and  who  helped  build  the  West 
Shore  and  New  York  Central  Railroads. 
They  generally  lacked  formal  education, 
but  they  helped  Utica  with  honest  toil  and 
virtuous  frugality,  a  foresighted  frugality 
which  imposed  self-sacrifice  upon  them  in 
order  that  they  might  give  their  children 
the  blessings  of  education  and  culture  de- 
nied them  because  they  were  too  busy  to 
eke  out  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  These  men  and  their  sons  have 
constructed  nearly  all  of  that  portion  of 
Utica  known  as  East  Utica. 

Many  of  these  early  Italian  settlers  came 
to  America  mere  boys  of  13  to  17  years, 
driven,  perhaps,  by  a  spirit  kindred  to  that 
which  moved  Columbus.  For  many  years 
they  had  no  professional  men  who  might 
unite,  guide,  or  lead  them  to  improve  their 
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conditions  of  labor  and  living.  On  October 
11,  1902,  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe  wrote: 
"The  Italians  have  no  pharmacist  and  no 
undertaker  in  their  community."  And  yet, 
love  for  Utica  germinated  in  their  hearts 
quickly.  Most  of  these  pioneers  bought  or 
built  homes  here  at  their  first  opportunity. 
Most  of  them  obtained  American  citizen- 
ship as  soon  as  legally  possible.  Our  County 
Court  records  bear  many  of  their  names  as 
citizens  since  1886.  Our  City  Court  records 
contain  the  names  of  many  of  the  early  set- 
tlers naturalized  between  the  years  of  1899 
and  1902.  The  naturalization  records  of  the 
City  Court  of  Utica  were  transferred  to  the 
custody  of  the  Oneida  County  Clerk  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  new  law  passed  in  1938. 
These  pioneers  were  decent,  honorable, 
family-loving,  hard-working  citizens.  Our 
Criminal  Court  records  contain  almost 
none  of  their  names. 

Again  we  quote  the  Utica  Saturday  Globe 
of  October  11,  1902: 

"The  Italian  population  is  6,000,  one- 
ninth  (1/9)  of  the  city's  population  .  .  . 
No  element  of  our  population  has  grown 
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so  rapidly,  and  they  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  city's  industrial  life  ...  It  is  15 
years  since  they  first  began  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Bleecker  Street  ...  If  you  engage 
any  of  them  in  conversation  you  will  find 
you  are  talking  to  as  genial  and  courteous 
a  class  of  people  as  are  to  be  found  any- 
where under  the  sun." 

Charles  A.  Miller,  formerly  president  of 
the  Savings  Bank  of  Utica  and  later  presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Reconstruction  Corpo- 
ration, generously  befriended  the  early 
Italian  settlers.  He  always  tried  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  their  aspirations  and 
their  problems.  Many  years  ago,  Paul  J. 
McNamara,  local  attorney,  asked  Mr.  Mil- 
ler what,  next  to  government  bonds,  he 
thought  was  the  best  security  for  bank 
loans.  Mr.  Miller  answered:  "The  humble 
Italian  who  borrows  to  buy  his  family  a 
home.  He  is  frugal,  honest,  hard-working 
and  likes  Utica." 

These  pioneer  Italian  settlers  found  life 
hard.  They  worked  long  hours.  And  yet, 
when  evening  brought  an  end  to  their  la- 
bor, they  found  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in 
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the  warmth  of  their  families  and  friends. 
Their  voices  brought  out  the  music  and  the 
song  God  planted  in  their  Italian  hearts. 
The  violin,  the  guitar,  the  accordion,  the 
tenor,  the  baritone,  the  basso,  and  the  so- 
prano, stirred  their  tired  bodies  to  singing 
and  dancing.  Reminiscing  recently  of  his 
father's  hop  farm  in  Sangerfield  many 
years  ago,  where  many  such  Italian  pio- 
neers worked,  Justice  William  F.  Dowling 
remarked: 

"They  never  seemed  too  tired  to  enjoy 
singing  and  dancing  after  work.  I  used  to 
love  to  listen  to  them  singing  operas  and 
Italian  folk  songs.  And  the  Italian-Ameri- 
cans still  love  music  and  opera.  They  al- 
ways flock  to  music  concerts  and  operatic 
presentations." 

Those  pioneers  were  religious  people. 
The  story  of  their  early  struggle  to  found 
their  own  church  and  the  identity  of  its 
founders  are  best  recounted  by  the  Rev- 
erend William  Pizzoglio  in  a  scholarly 
booklet  entitled  "The  History  of  Saint 
Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  Church",  written 
and  published  by  him  in  1936.  We  cannot 
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avoid  recording,  however,  on  the  authority 
of  Reverend  Pizzoglio,  that  in  1904,  the 
Saint  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  Church 
opened  the  first  Italian  parochial  school  in 
New  York  State  and  one  of  the  first  such 
parochial  schools  in  the  United  States.  The 
Church  established  in  1896,  they  organized 
many  religious  societies,  the  number  of 
which  has  grown  constantly.  Later  they 
founded  the  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua 
Church.  Both  churches  now  enjoy  large 
parishes  and  their  societies  continue  the 
custom  of  yearly  outdoor  colorful  feste. 

These  religious  feste  are  picturesque  and 
express  much  that  lies  within  their  hearts. 
They  mirror  their  devout  Catholic  faith, 
their  love  of  music,  and  their  gaiety.  A 
statue  of  the  particular  Saint  being  honored 
is  taken  in  procession  through  various 
streets  in  the  afternoon.  Hundreds  of  rev- 
erent worshippers  make  the  trip  on  foot. 
At  night  streets  are  roped  off  from  traffic. 
Men  and  women  at  temporary  stands  sell 
food,  special  delicacies,  and  toys.  Large 
bands,  ably  led  by  Maestro  Venetozzi*  or 

*  Died  since  this  printing. 


About   3,000   Utica    Italians    in    1938    march    in    procession    in 

honor  of  Santa  Rosalia,  their  patron  Saint.    Below,  Guy  Medito 

conducts  one  of  the  stands  which  spring  up  along  the  route  on 

Mohawk  Street  below  Bleecker. 
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Maestro  Martino,  provide  classic  and  oper- 
atic concerts.  Hundreds  of  lights  strung 
across  the  streets  on  poles  decorated  with 
American  flag  bunting  illumine  the  way. 
Thousands  of  people  attend,  and  enjoy  the 
music,  the  food,  and  the  friends  they  meet 
there.  Those  who  attend  these  feste  return 
home  happier  and  more  contented  citizens. 
The  early  Italian  residents  also  formed 
Mutual  Aid  Societies.  These  have  multi- 
plied greatly.  The  members  of  each  such 
Society  come  from  or  descend  from  parents 
originally  from  the  same  village  or  city  in 
Italy.  The  three  oldest  existing  such  so- 
cieties are:  the  Laurenzanese  (1905),  the 
Missanellese  (1905),  and  the  Sicignanese 
(1911).  For  years  they  have  provided  com- 
fort and  a  means  of  expression  for  their 
membership.  During  the  summer  months 
each  society  holds  a  picnic  in  one  of  our 
public  parks.  The  father  takes  his  whole 
family.  The  older  men  play  "murra".  Their 
children  enjoy  baseball,  races,  and  other 
sports.  And  all  of  them,  young  and  old, 
sooner  or  later,  join  to  sing  or  to  listen  to 
the   band  play   some   opera   or   the   Star 
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Spangled  Banner.  The  next  Sunday,  some 
other  Society  holds  its  annual  picnic. 

The  pioneer  Italians  initiated  these  cus- 
toms and  practices.  Their  descendants 
have  profited  from  their  continuance  of 
them.  Our  city  benefits  from  them  spiritual- 
ly, economically,  socially,  and  morally. 

From  these  men  and  their  wives  have 
come  a  considerable  number  of  their  sons 
who  now  daily  practice  in  Utica  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
teaching,  and  other  sons  who  are  playing 
prominent  roles  in  the  business  world  of 
the  city.  These  were  the  pioneers  who  laid 
the  foundations  for  our  large  colony  of 
Italian-American  citizens.  In  approximate- 
ly sixty  years  this  beginning  has  expanded 
to  a  group  numbering  approximately 
35,000  people  in  Utica,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  city  population.  These  men 
and  their  descendants  have  played  and 
continue  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  of 
Utica. 


CHAPTER  III 
ITALIAN  PROGRESS  IN  UTICA 

Often  we  have  heard  the  assertion  that 
the  Italians  came  to  America  to  "pick 
money  off  from  the  trees  and  streets  and 
hurry  back  to  Italy  with  it."  But  has  any- 
one ever  proved  that  any  more  than  a  negli- 
gible percentage  of  the  Italian  immigrants 
ever  returned  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
land  of  their  birth?  Or  that  the  percentage 
of  Italians  returning  to  their  mother  coun- 
try was  any  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
race?  Can  a  real  basis  for  such  assertions 
be  postulated  and  simultaneously  account 
for  the  present  almost  six  million  Italians 
in  this  country,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
first  wave  of  Italian  immigration  to  Amer- 
ica, just  as  to  Utica,  did  not  begin  until 
about  1880? 

A  reading  of  the  previous  chapter  and  a 
study  of  the  present  Italian-American  resi- 
dents of  Utica  certainly  invalidates  such 
assertion.  From  500  in  1890  (estimate  of 
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Rocco  Perretta  who  arrived  in  1890)  to 
about  35,000  in  1938,  although  our  immi- 
gration gates  have  been  practically  closed 
during  the  last  six  or  seven  years!  This  re- 
markable increase  obviously  demonstrates 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Italians  who 
migrated  to  Utica  remained  to  found  homes 
and  rear  their  families  here.  And  it  seems 
not  amiss  to  add  that  approximately  eight 
hundred  Utica  Italian  sons  served  with  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  in  France  during  the 
World  War;  most  of  them  spontaneously 
choosing  the  American  flag  as  against  the 
Italian  flag — they  were  given  such  choice 
— as  the  banner  under  which  they  would 
face  the  enemy  shrapnel  "over  there." 

Let  us  sketch  briefly  the  progress  Utica's 
Italians  have  achieved  in  a  few  of  various 
human  endeavors  to  which  men  apply 
themselves. 

ITALIANS  IN   OUR   SCHOOLS 

One  day  in  March,  1938,  I  walked  into 
the  office  of  Dr.  John  A.  DeCamp,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  I  asked:  "How  many 
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students  of  Italian  extraction  attend  our 
schools?"  Mr.  DeCamp  did  not  know.  Such 
a  question  never  before  had  been  asked.  No 
such  a  survey  had  ever  been  made.   But  he 
displayed  a  genuine  interest  and  generously 
offered  his  help  and  cooperation.  He  sent 
a  printed  questionnaire  to  every  teacher  in 
our  schools.  The  result:  A  most  revealing 
survey  of  the  nationality  of  every  single 
student  in  our  schools  and  the  racial  origin 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers — the  first  sur- 
vey of  its  kind  in  the  history  of  Utica,  per- 
haps the  first  such  survey  of  its  kind  in  the 
United    States!    Volumes    of    conclusions 
could  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  these  re- 
ports from  the  different  schools:  concern- 
ing the  racial  makeup  of  our  school  popu- 
lation,   the    various    inter-marriages,    the 
geographical  distribution  of  the   races  of 
our  city — all  revealing  Utica    as    a    true 
"melting  pot".     The  Thomas  R.  Proctor 
High  School  shows,   by  way  of  example, 
that  29  different   nationalities  are  repre- 
sented  by   its   students;    the   Utica   Free 
Academy    embraces    31    nationalities,    all 
seeking  to  learn  the  American  way  of  life. 
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But  we  are  at  present  interested  in  those 
figures  bearing  upon  the  Italian-American 
students.  And  what  do  we  find? 

Fifty-six  hundred  (5,600)  of  the  ap- 
proximately 16,000  public  school  popula- 
tion of  Utica  is  of  Italian  descent.  Utica's 
Italian  citizens  contribute,  then,  about 
33%  of  our  public  school  registration.  The 
Reverend  William  Pizzoglio,  pastor  of 
Saint  Mary  of  Mount  Carmel  Church,  esti- 
mates that  another  500  Italian  children  at- 
tend our  parochial  schools.  Hence,  in  less 
than  50  years,  since  1890,  the  Italian 
school  attendance  has  grown  from  not  more 
than  100  to  6,000,  almost  as  many  as  all 
the  school  students  in  the  neighboring  city 
of  Rome. 

The  writer  found  it  interesting  and  il- 
luminating to  note  that  of  the  723  high 
school  students  graduated  in  June,  1938, 
from  the  Utica  Free  Academy,  the  Thomas 
R.  Proctor  High  School  and  Saint  Francis 
de  Sales  High  School,  185,  or  almost  26% 
of  them,  were  of  Italian  origin.  What  a  re- 
markable increase  from  only  four  in  a  class 
of  113  graduated  in  1916  from  the  Utica 
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Free  Academy!  Extravagant  it  is  not  to 
expect  that  the  Italian-American  parents  of 
Utica  will  combine  their  fertility,  their  cus- 
tomary self-sacrificing  frugality,  and  their 
passionate  desire  to  advantage  their  chil- 
dren with  an  education  and  thus  enlarge 
that  ratio  appreciably. 

About  38  years  ago  Laura  Pellettieri  be- 
came the  first  school  teacher  of  Italian 
descent  in  Utica.  Today,  of  the  546  school 
teachers  in  our  system,  31*  of  Italian 
descent  hold  permanent  tenure  as  teachers, 
less  than  6%  of  the  total  number.  It  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  this  percentage  will 
grow  surely,  however  gradually.  Indeed, 
thirteen  other  qualified  teachers  of  Italian 
extraction  teach  in  our  evening  schools. 
However,  the  economy  recently  demanded 
of  our  Board  of  Education  by  the  taxpayers 
prevents  their  inclusion  into  the  permanent 
tenure  rolls  until  some  future  day. 

It  is  perhaps  pertinent  to  add  at  this 
point  that  the  Italian-Americans  of  Utica 
have  been  represented  since  1936  by  Dr. 


.*See  Appendix  for  their  names. 
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Gerald  A.  Natiella  as  one  of  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  powerful  Board  of  Education, 
which  possesses  almost  exclusive  control 
over  our  public  schools.  Dr.  Martoccio 
serves  as  school  physician,  Dr.  Bollettieri 
as  school  dentist. 

ITALIANS  IN  THE  PROFESSIONS 

Under  the  American  system  of  education 
it  takes  from  twenty-three  to  twenty-six 
years  for  a  young  man  to  become  a  lawyer 
or  a  doctor.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  difficulties  involved  in  maintain- 
ing their  children  in  college  and  profes- 
sional schools,  today,  Utica  has  fifteen 
(IS)  lawyers*  of  Italian  extraction  prac- 
ticing the  profession  of  law,  one  of  them 
widely  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  successful  members  of  the  Oneida 
County  Bar  Association.  An  admirable 
progress  from  1908,  when  Anthony  De- 
Santis,  brother  of  Mrs.  James  S.  Scala, 
alone  represented  the  Italians  in  the  legal 
profession! 

In  1900,  Dr.  Grana  was  the  first  and 
only  Italian  physician  in    Utica.     Today 


*See  Appendix  for  their  names. 
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twenty-one  (21)  doctors*  of  Italian  descent 
grace  the  rolls  of  Utica's  physicians.  In 
addition,  Utica  counts  four  (4)  dentists,* 
nine  (9)  engineers,*  nineteen  (19)  phar- 
macists,* and  five  (5)  public  accountants,* 
ail  of  Italian  origin.  And,  we  add,  the  ranks 
of  the  professional  men  of  Italian  origin 
are  swelling  rapidly  every  year. 

THE  ITALIANS   IN  PUBLIC   SERVICE 

The  ability,  honesty  and  loyalty  of  the 
Utica  Italians  in  the  public  service  wins 
greater  recognition  daily  and  deservedly. 

The  Utica  Fire  Department  enrolled 
Gillmore  Daniels  as  its  first  Italian  fireman 
on  September  3,  1907,  the  same  day  its 
present  nationally  acclaimed  chief,  Joseph 
N.  Sullivan,  was  appointed.  Since  that  day, 
14  Italians  have  honorably  discharged  their 
duties  as  Utica  firemen.  Today,  we  find  12 
Italian  firemen  on  the  rolls — 6%  of  the  en- 
tire fire  personnel — among  them  a  captain 
and  three  lieutenants.  The  Fire  Depart- 
ment numbers  189  men  and  is  nationally 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
the  entire  country. 
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The  Utica  Police  Department  has  a 
larger  percentage  of  Italians  than  the  Fire 
Department.  The  entire  Police  Department 
contains  167  men;  32  of  its  members  are 
of  Italian  extraction.  Until  their  voluntary 
retirement  on  pension  in  February,  1939, 
Vincent  B.  Felitto  and  Fred  Grieco  both 
of  Italian  blood,  acted  as  a  very  able  Dep- 
uty Chief  and  Captain  of  Detectives,  re- 
spectively. Since  February,  1939,  Joseph 
Robilotta  and  Vincent  D.  Fiore  have  acted 
as  Captains  in  the  Police  Department.  In 
September,  1940,  Detective  James  Laino 
and  Patrolman  Patrick  Orsino  were  elected 
president  and  secretary,  respectively,  of 
the  John  E.  Creedon  Police  Benevolent  As- 
sociation at  its  annual  elections.  While  it 
is  true  that  less  than  20%  of  the  Utica  Po- 
lice Department  is  of  Italian  extraction, 
yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  first 
Italian  patrolman,  John  Grande  (retired  in 
July,  1938,  as  Lieutenant  of  Detectives), 
was  not  appointed  until  1905. 

In  1940  the  Utica  Post  Office  personnel, 
employes  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, counted  257  men.  Of  them,  40,  or  al- 
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most  16%,  carry  Italian  blood.  But  then, 
the  first  Italian  mail  carrier,  Daniel  Dan- 
iels, was  not  selected  until  April  1,  1906. 
Victor  Raymond  (Raimondo),  the  first 
Italian  clerk  in  the  Post  Office,  was  not  ap- 
pointed until  in  1907. 

The  Italian-Americans  of  Utica  do  not 
violate  reason  in  confidently  expecting  that 
the  above  percentages  of  Italian  representa- 
tion in  the  Fire,  Police,  and  Post  Office  De- 
partments will  surely  rise  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

ITALIANS   PLAY   POLITICS 

In  1888,  only  about  15  votes  represented 
the  Italian  voting  strength.  Fifty-two 
years  later,  1940,  we  find  both  major 
parties  madly  fighting  for  or  shrewdly  woo- 
ing the  circa  11,000  Italian  votes  in  Utica. 
These  votes  represent  about  22%  of  the 
Uticans  who  generally  register  to  vote,  but 
about  25%  of  all  those  who  actually  vote. 
In  contrast  to  other  races,  about  95%  of 
all  American  Italians  possessing  the  elec- 
tive franchise  generally  exercise  it. 
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Until  about  ten  years  ago  the  large  ma- 
jority of  Italian  voters  in  Utica  followed 
the  Republican  banner  mainly  because  of 
Elia  Pellettieri,  Salvatore  Pellettieri,  Rocco 
Perretta,  Vincenzo  Marrone,  Nicholas  D. 
Peters,  Antonio  Sisti,  and  Alfred  Bertolini. 

Thirteen  years  following  his  arrival  in 
Utica,  Alfred  Bertolini  became  alderman 
of  the  Fifth  Ward  in  1913,  and  served  as 
such  for  many  years.  He  served  as  Repub- 
lican majority  leader  in  the  Common  Coun- 
cil for  ten  years.  His  own  ingenuity  and 
the  experienced  political  schooling  Salva- 
tore Pellettieri  had  given  him  brought  him 
outstanding  success  in  the  political  life  of 
Utica.  So  powerful  a  leading  politician  did 
he  become  that  Bertolini  was  generally 
known  as  the  unofficial  Mayor  of  Utica 
during  that  time. 

But,  in  politics,  as  elsewhere,  time 
brought  changes.  The  candidacy  of  "Al" 
Smith  for  the  Presidency,  the  election  of 
Charles  S.  Donnelley,  Democrat,  as  Mayor 
of  Utica,  the  assumption  to  power  in  Utica 
of  Mr.  William  Bray,  the  late  Charles  Mc- 
Kernan,  Rufus  Elefante,  and  others  con- 
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verted  the  vast  majority  of  Utica 's  Italian 
voters  to  the  Democratic  Party.  That  con- 
version has  given  strength  to  the  power  of 
the  Italian  vote  in  Utica  politics — a  strength 
daily  increasing  under  the  militant  leader- 
ship for  the  past  eight  years  of  "Rufie" 
Elefante,  the  most  powerful  political  leader 
thus  far  born  of  Italian  stock.  His  shrewd 
leadership  has  placed  him  high  in  the  inner 
councils  of  the  Democratic  Party  of  Utica. 
His  political  insight  and  sagacity  are  ac- 
claimed wherever  in  Utica  people  discuss 
local  politics. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  Democratic 
supremacy  in  Utica,  Frank  A.  Emma  has 
served  two  years  (1934-35)  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Common  Council.  He  repre- 
sented for  three  terms  (1930-35)  the  pow- 
erful Democratic  Eighth  Ward,  in  which 
most  of  the  drama  and  ballyhoo  of  our 
municipal  campaigns  take  place.  For  the 
past  six  years,  Daniel  N.  Laino,  since  1927 
alderman  of  the  First  Ward,  has  held  the 
post  of  majority  leader  in  the  municipal 
legislative  body.  And  during  this  same 
period,  of  the  17  Aldermen  in  the  Council, 
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those  from  the  First,  Fifth,  Eighth,  and 
Tenth  Wards  have  been  of  Italian  parent- 
age: James  Romanzo,  Joseph  Grimaldi, 
James  Ricco,  Anthony  Baniele,  Dr.  Benja- 
min Dilorio,  Joseph  Palmiero,  Frank  P. 
Marino,  Anthony  J.  Marrone,  Fred  C. 
Grieco,  Thomas  Ruggiero  have  served  or 
are  still  serving  as  Aldermen  of  one  or  other 
of  these  latter  wards. 

And  Thomas  Ruggiero,  Anthony  Faga, 
Anthony  J.  Castelda  (Second  Ward),  Nich- 
olas A.  Colucci,  Peter  G.  Soldano  and  An- 
thony Gigliotti  have  served  or  still  serve  as 
Oneida  County  Supervisors  from  those 
wards.  Supervisor  Gigliotti  from  the  eighth 
ward  is  at  present  leading  the  fight  to 
effectuate  much-needed  reform  and  mod- 
ernization in  our  Oneida  County  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Italian  voting  power  has  really  be- 
gun to  assert  itself  during  the  past  decade. 
Joseph  L.  Matt,  the  first  Italian  to  be 
elected  by  a  city-wide  vote,  is  serving  his 
third  term  as  Assessor.  Prior  to  that  time, 
Charles  Peters,  Republican  Italian,  was 
elected  Assemblyman  from  the  First  Assem- 
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bly  District  in  Utica.  Since  January  1, 
1924,  Anthony  Sisti,  Jr.,  has  been  an  intel- 
ligent and  efficient  City  Clerk,  and  almost 
a  general  advisor  to  the  aldermen  and  the 
heads  of  the  various  city  departments.  So 
useful  is  "Tony"  Sisti  that  both  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  administrations  have 
been  happy  to  keep  him  as  City  Clerk  for 
these  last  sixteen  years.  And  during  the 
three  terms  of  Mayor  Vincent  R.  Corrou 
(1936- — ?)  the  Italians  have  been  repre- 
sented in  the  City  Hall  by  a  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Saftey  (Rufus  P.  Ca- 
vallo) ;  an  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel 
(George  Schiro) ;  a  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  (Harry  Panza) ;  a  Deputy 
Health  Officer  (Dr.  Nicholas  Labom- 
barda) ;  a  Deputy  City  Engineer  (James 
Sapanara,  since  1930  except  for  the  years 
1934-35);  a  Commissioner  on  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission  (Raymond  Stefano,  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Benjamin  Di  Iorio)  ;  a  mem- 
ber on  the  City  Charter  Revision  Commis- 
sion (Dr.  F.  John  Rossi) ;  a  member  on  the 
Municipal  Housing  Authority  (Moses 
Flemma). 
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Though  they  have  not  been  successful, 
Italians  have  also  been  the  candidates  of  the 
major  parties  for  the  offices  of  Associate 
City  Judge,  County  Clerk,  and  Coroner  of 
Oneida  County.  In  1940,  Henry  Cappelli, 
Republican,  opposed  Frank  A.  Emma,  Dem- 
ocrat, elected  as  Assemblyman  from  our 
first  assembly  district.  And  it  may  be  added 
that  Rufus  P.  Cavallo  has  served  as  the 
first  and  only  Italian  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  (1915),  as  the  first  and  only  Dep- 
uty U.  S.  Marshall  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  (1935),  and  in  1924-25 
as  the  first  Italian  alderman  of  the  Eighth 
Ward.  The  Democratic  Party  and  the  City 
of  Utica  have  always  found  him  an  honest 
and  energetic  public  servant.  Joseph  J. 
Vespasiano,  Republican,  has  served  as  Dep- 
uty Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Dr. 
Frank  Graziadei  served  as  our  first  Italian 
City  Veterinarian.  All  public  officials  of 
Italian  blood  who  have  served  in  our  City 
Hall  have  given  the  taxpayers  honorable 
and  efficient  service. 

At  the  present  time  serving  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, we  find  the  following  Americans  of  Ital- 
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ian  descent:  Frank  Mercurio  and  Ercole 
Ventura,  Deputies  in  the  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment; Peter  Sisti,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  County  Highways;  Philip  De 
George,  Filing  and  Index  Clerk  in  the  Sur- 
rogate's Court;  Manuel  Graziano,  Deputy 
County  Clerk,  succeeding  in  that  capacity 
Frank  P.  Gigliotti,  who  had  served  for  a 
number  of  years. 

It  is  disappointing  to  record  that  never 
in  the  history  of  the  Oneida  County  Grand 
Jury  has  any  American  of  Italian  origin 
been  called  to  serve  on  that  important  body. 
It  is  really  surprising  that  not  more  than 
twelve  (12)  different  Americans  of  Italian 
extraction  have  been  asked  to  serve  as 
Trial  Jurors  in  the  city  of  Utica  during  these 
many  years.  This  unfortunate  situation  is 
traceable  to  county  politics  and  to  various 
other  deplorable  causes.  In  fairness  to  the 
increased  litigation  in  which  Italian-Ameri- 
can citizens  are  involved,  it  is  hoped  that 
steps  will  be  taken  to  give  to  the  35,000 
Italian-American  residents  of  Utica  more 
equitable  representation  in  this  important 
phase  of  community  life.    It  will  further 
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Americanism  to  apply  in  this  situation  the 
same  spirit  of  fairness  and  equality  as  dis- 
played in  September,  1940,  by  Mayor  Cor- 
rou  and  Oneida  County  Judge  Ezra  Hana- 
gan  in  the  nomination,  and  by  Governor 
Lehman  and  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
confirmation  of  men  to  serve  on  the  Local 
Draft  Boards  and  Advisory  Boards  re- 
cently established  in  accordance  with  the 
Conscription  Law.  On  Board  No.  430, 
embracing  Wards  4,  5,  10,  12  and  15,  we 
find  Anthony  Ferro  and  Vincent  B.  Felitto. 
On  Draft  Board  No.  431,  embracing  Wards 
8,  13  and  the  town  of  New  Hartford,  we 
find  Philip  L.  Brindisi  and  James  Ricco. 
Such  equal  representation  promotes  the 
general  welfare. 

ITALIANS  IN  BUSINESS 

Almost  every  business  and  every  indus- 
try in  Utica  has  benefited  by  Italian  capital 
and  energy.  A  perusal  of  the  Classified 
Advertisement  section  of  our  telephone  di- 
rectory will  furnish  the  details.  We  must 
necessarily  content  ourselves  with  the  enu- 
meration of  but  few  of  the  better  known 
merchants. 
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Although  sprung  from  the  merest  of 
beginnings,  the  Scala  Packing  Company  and 
A.  Cardamone  and  Sons,  Inc.,  fruit  and 
vegetable  wholesalers,  have  grown  to  pro- 
portions recognized  now  throughout  our  en- 
tire state.  Antonio  Scala  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  present  Packing  Company  in 
1908,  on  Third  Avenue,  with  a  capital  of 
one  hundred  dollars.  Today,  his  son,  James 
S.  Scala,  presides  over  a  corporation  em- 
ploying one  hundred  twenty-five  persons 
and  doing  about  one  million  dollars'  busi- 
ness per  year.  Angelo  Cardamone  in  1902 
opened  a  fruit  and  vegetable  business  on 
Catherine  Street  with  a  very  small  capital. 
At  present,  his  three  sons,  Frank,  Samuel, 
and  Joseph  Cardamone  operate  a  fruit  and 
vegetable  wholesale  firm  which,  with  a 
large  wholesale  liquor  department  added  in 
1933  following  the  repeal  of  the  National 
Prohibition  Law,  employs  more  than  one 
hundred  persons  and  in  volume  of  business 
ranks  with  the  largest  corporations  in  Utica. 

The  old  firm  of  R.  Lofaro  and  V.  Mar- 
rone,  formed  in  1893,  later  R.  Lofaro  and 
Frank  Rossi,  wholesale  grocers,  years  ago 
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spread  their  name  all  over  the  country.  N. 
D.  Peters  and  Company,  "the  sidewalk 
man/'  whose  names  thousands  of  Uticans 
may  see  every  day  on  many  miles  of  side- 
walks of  Utica,  and  Elis  G.  Delia,  more 
recently,  have  built  many  of  our  streets, 
roads  and  sewers.  The  Utica  Construction 
Company  with  Nicholas  Camelo  as  one 
of  its  first  presidents;  the  Frank  Dellecese 
Development  Corporation,  since  1907,  (his 
son,  Frank,  Jr.,  is  the  only  Italian  archi- 
tect in  the  city);  F.  Cittadino  and  Sons; 
Cosmo  De  Luca;  Angelo  Roscia;  Mancuso 
Brothers;  Dominick  Mariani;  Talarico 
Brothers;  all  have  played  prominent  parts 
in  the  construction  field  in  Utica.  Nick 
Laino  and  Sons  and  Rufus  Elefante  with 
Peter  Mazza  own  and  operate  the  largest 
trucking  firms  in  Utica,  which  haul  ma- 
terials incident  to  the  construction  or  de- 
struction of  roads  and  buildings.  In  the 
general  trucking  and  hauling  business  we 
find  Gorea  Incorporated,  Greco  Brothers, 
People's  Express,  and  many  others  of  Ital- 
ian descent. 

The  production  and  distribution  of  gro- 
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ceries  have  always  interested  Italians  in 
Utica.  East  Utica  is  everywhere  dotted 
with  Italian  grocery  stores.  F.  Bonomo  & 
Bro.,  Sam  Vescera,  Ernest  Gatti,  Senatro 
Paladino  are  names  well  known  in  Utica 
as  wholesale  grocers.  Beginning  with 
Biagio  Mercurio,  for  many  years  known  as 
"the  banana  king/'  the  banana  business  of 
Utica  has  been  and  still  is  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  Utica  Italians,  Frank  In- 
serra  and  Frank  Longo. 

Angelo  DeRosa  of  the  DeRosa  Heating 
Company,  builder  of  the  DeRosa  Building, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in 
Utica,  has  installed  heating  systems  in 
many  of  Utica's  best  known  homes  and  in 
some  of  our  schools. 

In  the  tailoring  business,  the  name  of 
Nicola  Teti  for  many  years  headed  the 
list  as  specialist  in  high  class  custom-tail- 
ored clothing.  Peter  Cappelli's  men's  suits 
find  the  approval  of  the  most  fastidious 
customers. 

In  1906  John  Mazzei  operated  the  first 
taxi  in  Utica.  Today  we  find  Frank  J. 
Cardinal  and  other  Italians  engaged  in  the 
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taxi  business,  Frank  Perretta  operates  a 
prominent  neighborhood  bus  line. 

The  Italians  of  Utica  have  naturally 
contributed  much  to  music  and  its  enjoy- 
ment. The  Utica  Conservatory  of  Music 
observed  its  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1938. 
It  was  founded  in  1889  by  the  Italian,  Louis 
Lombard,  aided  by  a  $10,000  guarantee 
fund  by  100  citizens  of  the  city.  The  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  of  September  4,  1938, 
described  him  editorially  as  a  "colorful 
figure,  active  as  a  violinist,  composer  and 
writer,  who  forsook  a  legal  education  to 
direct  a  staff  which  took  up  the  education 
of  nearly  200  pupils  in  the  old  Butterfield 
House  on  Genesee  Street." 

The  music-lovers  of  Utica  have  been 
grateful  for  the  masterly  direction  of  the 
Utica  Civic  Orchestra  by  Maestro  Nicholas 
D.  Gualillo.  In  1939,  Maestro  Gualillo  re- 
ceived the  newly-established  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  from  Syracuse  University, 
the  first  man  to  receive  such  honor  from  that 
University.  Lovers  of  music  in  Utica  know 
well  these  names:  Dr.  Frank  P.  Cavallo, 
Joseph  Lopardo,  Louis  J.  Scalise,  Carmella 
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Elefante  Mosca.  Renato  Pacini  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  concert  master  of  the 
Indianapolis  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Sep- 
tember, 1940. 

In  1911,  the  well-known  Carmine  Scala 
was  the  only  Italian  licensed  undertaker  in 
Utica.  In  1912  Carmine  Scala  joined  with 
Rufus  P.  Cavallo,  today  the  oldest  Italian 
partnership  in  Utica  in  any  field.  Andrew 
Scala,  Carmine  Scala  and  Albert  Scala,  li- 
censed embalmer,  today  work  with  the  part- 
nership. At  present  Antonio  Matt,  Dome- 
nick  Rossi,  and  Nicholas  Assaro  maintain 
similar  establishments. 

The  furniture  business  in  Utica  also  feels 
the  Italian  hand.  James  Graziano  and  his 
brother  Joseph,  and  E.  M.  Perretta  have 
furnished  many  homes  both  in  Utica  and 
the  surrounding  towns. 

Florio  Vitullo  and  Nicholas  Ulisse  own 
and  operate  the  fast-growing  Benjamin 
Franklin  Department  Store.  Opened  in 
1934,  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  East  Utica. 

Thirty  years  in  business,  the  last  twenty- 
five  uninterrupted  at  704  Bleecker  Street, 
near  Mohawk,  Vincent  DeLalla  represents 
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the  oldest  and  most  successful  of  the  Italian 
pharmacists  in  Utica.  He  came  to  Utica  in 
1908  to  manage  the  first  Italian  drug  store 
in  the  city.  It  was  then  owned  by  Doctor 
Francesco  Robertaccio,  who  opened  it  at 
411  Bleecker  Street  at  the  request  of  his 
patients.  Mr.  DeLalla's  son,  Dr.  Emanuel, 
has  become  the  first  roentgenologist  of 
Italian  origin  to  practice  the  X-ray  specialty 
in  Utica.  There  are  other  pharmacies  serv- 
ing our  community:  Frank  A.  Emma's  Fort 
Schuyler  Drug  Inc.;  Egidio  Ciaglia's  (his 
son,  Pasquale,  has  just  become  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine);  Vincent  Dardano's;  Vincent 
Grimaldi's;  Annette  Cappelli's,  who  is 
the  first  Italian  female  pharmacist;  J, 
Luizzi's;  and  A.  Pacilio's. 

Three  brothers,  Americans  of  Italian 
blood,  each  independently  operating  his 
own  establishment,  handle  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  fur  business  in  Utica.  Benedict 
Danella,  employing  17  persons,  operates 
the  largest  fur  coat  manufacturing  plant  in 
our  city.  John  Danella  conducts  two  stores, 
and  Thomas  Danella  owns  one  on  Genesee 
Street. 
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Joseph  Nicotera,  Louis  Rintrona,  Joseph 
Derisio,  Anthony  D'Alessandro,  and  others, 
manufacture  thousands  of  loaves  of  Italian 
bread  daily.  Since  its  own  " Americaniza- 
tion" two  years  ago — already  sliced  and 
neatly  enclosed  in  cellophane  bags — this 
bread  finds  increasing  favor  with  consumers 
of  all  races  and  in  all  parts  of  the  city. 

Bowling,  one  of  America's  rapidly  ex- 
panding sports,  has  received  great  impetus 
in  our  city  by  two  enterprising  Italians: 
Sam  Furcinito,  owner  of  the  Palace  Alleys, 
and  Frank  (Tex)  Fragetta,  owner  of  Tex's 
Alleys. 

We  record  that  three  Italian  language 
newspapers  have  been  published  in  Utica. 
In  1906  the  firm  of  Vincenzo  Marrone  and 
Rocco  Lofaro  published  La  Luce  (The 
Light).  Professor  Emidio  Spina  acted  as 
editor  and  co-owner.  In  1909  Professor 
Spina  became  sole  owner.  (His  son,  Rocco 
Spina,  became  the  first  Italian  graduated 
from  the  Albany  School  of  Pharmacy ;  later 
he  opened  a  pharmacy  in  Utica  and  main- 
tained it  for  a  number  of  years.)  Adolph 
Capecelatro,  father  of  Attorneys  Salvador 
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J.  and  Arnold  A.  Capecelatro,  for  many 
years  edited  and  published  //  Pensiero 
Italiano  (The  Italian  Thought),  a  paper 
then  widely  read  and  well  patronized  by 
Utica  advertising  business  men.  Today, 
Pasquale  Amitrano  continues  for  his  thir- 
teenth year  to  publish  77  Messagiero  Del 
Ordine,  both  in  English  and  Italian. 

The  Modern  Studio  owned  by  Marcello 
Rotundo  and  Joseph  Casaletta,  partners, 
as  photographers  since  1926,  continue 
a  business  originally  started  in  1904  by 
Anthony  Ricci,  the  first  Italian  photogra- 
pher in  Utica.  The  studios  of  Anthony 
Rotundo  and  Dominick  M.  Baleno  also 
serve  our  community  with  their  photog- 
raphy business. 

We  could  prolong  the  list  indefinitely. 
Time  and  space  prevent  it.  Someone  in 
the  future  may  wish  to  write  at  much 
greater  length  on  this  subject  than  lies 
within  the  scope  of  this  volume. 

Our  city  appreciates  and  is  grateful  for 
the  past  and  present  contributions  by  its 
Italian-American  citizens  to  its  progress 
and  development.    Certainly  the  intelligent 
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and  unbigoted  Utican  recognizes  and  lauds 
the  remarkable  progress  made  by  Utica's 
Italian  citizens  in  the  comparatively  short 
period  of  their  residence  in  this  city. 

The  unusually  popular  Mayor  Vincent 
R.  Corrou,  elected  three  consecutive  times 
to  that  high  office  by  appreciative  voters, 
excellently  expressed  this  feeling  when  he 
welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  national 
convention  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans  in  Utica  on  August  31,  1940. 
Pointing  out  that  Utica's  population  of 
slightly  more  than  100,000  includes  about 
35,000  persons  of  Italian  descent,  Mayor 
Corrou  declared: 

"Among  them  are  men  prominent  in  busi- 
ness and  professional  fields.  They  have 
done  much,  especially  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years,  to  make  Utica  the  pro- 
gressive city  it  is  today." 


CONCLUSION 

"Pick  them  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  creed.  Some  of  them  may  have 
come  of  the  earliest  colonial  stock;  some  of 
them  may  have  been  brought  here  as 
children  to  escape  the  tyrannies  of  the  old 
world.  All  of  them  are  American  citizens 
now." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
(Nov.,  1938.  Speaking  of  election  candi- 
dates. ) 

Enough  has  been  written  within  the  pages 
of  this  volume  to  indicate  that  the  Italian 
residents  of  the  City  of  Utica  have  pro- 
gressed, and  that,  through  their  progress, 
they  have  helped  Utica  to  grow  and  pros- 
per. And  we  have  seen  the  difficulties  they 
have  encountered  along  the  way  in  order 
to  achieve  that  progress. 

These  citizens  of  our  city  generally  are  a 
law-abiding,  industrious,  religious,  and  pro- 
gressive people.  True  it  is  that  some  of  our 
Italian  residents  have  violated  our  laws. 
But,  what  race  or  nationality  does  not  have 
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its  own  black  sheep?  The  criminal  courts  of 
our  city  will  show  that  the  ratio  or  per- 
centage of  crimes  to  our  population  is  not 
greater  among  the  Italian  people  than 
among  the  people  of  other  races  or  national- 
ities in  Utica. 

Because,  in  the  early  beginnings,  Italians 
were  not  truly  welcomed  in  the  community 
and  were,  therefore,  driven  to  live  and 
grow  among  themselves — alone,  as  it  were, 
the  process  of  assimilation  was  slow.  In 
the  last  thirty  years,  however,  through  in- 
termarriage, increasing  tolerance,  and  edu- 
cation this  process  has  accelerated  im- 
mensely. 

Men  like  the  late  George  E.  Dunham  and 
Arthur  J.  Derbyshire,  former  director 
(1922-1938)  of  the  Naturalization  Bureau 
of  the  Americanization  Council  and  at  pres- 
ent prominently  associated  with  the  Mun- 
son-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  provided 
much  service  and  encouragement  towards 
the  naturalization  of  Italian  immigrants. 

Mr.  Dunham,  although  busy  as  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press  and  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Americanization 
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Council  in  1919,  was  so  truly  a  friend  of 
the  immigrant  and  so  patriotic  that  for 
fifteen  years  he  devoted  twelve  weeks, 
three  times  a  year,  conducting  classes  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  to  help  immigrants 
become  citizens.  In  furtherance  of  the 
work  he  loved  so  much,  in  1922,  Mr.  Dun- 
ham wrote  and  published  a  little  book  en- 
titled "What  Every  Citizen  Should  Know." 
The  late  Doctor  John  H.  Finley,  then  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Dunham's  book,  wrote  of 
Mr.  Dunham:  "A  prominent  and  busy  man, 
who  week  after  week  through  many  months 
in  the  year,  and  year  after  year  through 
many  years,  had  been  meeting  the  immi- 
grant newcomers  in  his  community,  strange 
to  our  language,  our  customs,  our  heri- 
tage, our  laws  and  had  been  helping  them 
to  prepare  themselves  for  citizenship  in 
their  new  national  home."  Mr.  Dunham 
was  a  voluntary  teacher.  His  sole  com- 
pensation came  from  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  a  job  that  he  knew  should  be  done. 
He  derived  pleasure  from  extending  his 
hand  of  friendship,  and  his  voice  of  a  friend 
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and  an  unselfish  advisor  to  immigrants  who 
needed  them  in  their  desire  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  new  country  which  they 
had  chosen  as  their  home.  The  work  of 
George  E.  Dunham,  Arthur  J.  Derbyshire 
and  S.  Alice  Smith  made  Americanization 
easier  and  more  desirable.  Their  admir- 
able efforts  have  left  but  comparatively 
few  Italian  residents  of  Utica  who  are  not 
citizens  either  by  birth  or  by  naturalization. 

And  yet,  the  lack  of  naturalization — 
often  prevented  by  illiteracy  only — did  not 
mean  lack  of  love  of  country,  state  or 
city.  The  records  of  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  World  War  furnish  elo- 
quent proof  of  this  fact.  Those  files  show 
that  of  about  4,000,000  men  and  women 
enrolled  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  750,000 
of  them  were  of  Italian  extraction,  nearly 
800  of  them  from  the  city  of  Utica  alone. 

Thousands  of  those  Italians  served  with 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  battlefields  of 
France.  They  sacrificed  their  lives  for 
America,  even  when  they  neither  spoke  nor 
wrote  its  language  well.    Their  American- 
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ism  was  beyond  cavil.    They  illustrated  the 
statement    of    Theodore    Roosevelt    that 
"Americanism  is  a  question  of  spirit,  con- 
viction, and  purpose,  not  creed  or  birth- 
place."    Thus  willingly  giving  their  lives 
for   their   adopted   country,   they   demon- 
strated the  deep  appreciation  they  had  in 
their  hearts  for  the  comforts,  liberties,  and 
opportunities  that  America  had  provided 
them  and  their  children.    In  June,  1938,  our 
newspapers  reported  the  case  of  a  natural- 
ized Italian,  Cesare  Gerardo,  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  who  willed  all  his  estate  of  $16,600 
"To  the  United  States  of  America,  because 
it  has  been  so  good  to  me."    In  November, 
1938,  Joseph  Kennedy,  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  England,  wisely  and  pointedly  ob- 
served:    "Our    foreign-born    citizens,    by 
large,  are  Americans  before  anything  else." 
In  Utica  today  the  Italians  are  Americans 
first.    They  think  of  America  only  as  their 
country,  the  State  of  New  York  as  their 
state,  and  the  city  of  Utica  as  their  city. 
They  hold  affection  for  Italy,  as  do  our 
Irish-Americans  for  Ireland.  But  America 
means  their  home  and  their  country.  In  the 
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present  world  conflict  their  chief  interest 
centers  around  the  part  that  the  United 
States  will  play.  This  is  especially  true 
among  the  second  and  third  generation  of 
Italians  in  Utica.  These  latter  sons  and 
daughters  talk  and  read  English.  The  Ital- 
ian language  to  them  is  fast  becoming  a 
"foreign"  language  to  be  studied  in  the 
schools  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French, 
or  the  Spanish,  or  the  German.  In  January, 
1940  the  city  administration  abolished  the 
position  of  Italian  interpreter  in  the  City 
Court  of  Utica,  a  position  for  many  years 
held  first  by  Nicholas  Ulisse  and  latterly  by 
Antonio  Faga.  Even  now,  there  is  hardly 
any  market  for  an  Italian  newspaper  in  this 
city. 

These  "new"  Americans  live  and  enjoy 
our  American  way  of  life.  They  play  not 
"bocce"  as  their  fathers  did  fifty  years  ago, 
but  baseball,  football,  tennis,  basketball, 
bowling,  and  other  wholesome  American 
sports.  "Bushy"  Graham  (Angelo  Gerace) 
in  boxing,  once  bantamweight  champion  of 
the  world;  George  Detore  in  major  league 
baseball;    The    Rockies   Football   Team: 
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for  many  years,  all  thrilled  the  sport  lovers 
of  Utica  and  brought  glory  to  our  city. 
Sam  Furcinito,  James  Gallicchio,  James 
Fragetta,  and  others,  rank  high  in  the 
Utica  bowling  world.  When  they  play 
cards,  they  play  Bridge,  Poker,  Pinochle, 
Rummy,  although  some  have  also  learned 
the  card  games  of  their  fathers,  Briscol, 
Scopa,  and  Tre-Sette.  They  dance  not  the 
Tarantella,  but  the  Lindy  Hop,  the  Shag, 
and  the  Dipsy  Doodle.  They  join  the 
various  service  clubs  of  the  city,  the  musical 
and  charitable  organizations.  They  asso- 
ciate themselves  readily  with  all  civic 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  city. 
In  1939,  Victor  A.  Perretta,  son  of  Rocco 
Perretta,  became  president  of  the  Kirotex 
Service  Club.  Attorney  Saverio  Flemma 
has  served  as  president  of  the  Utica  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  during  the  years  1939 
and  1940.  And  through  their  own  service 
organizations  like  the  old  Vis-Unita  Club, 
the  present  Comity  Club,  the  Nita  Kola 
Club,  the  Daughters  of  Columbus,  the  Mo- 
hawk Athletic  Club,  and  many  others,  they 
contribute  materially  to  the  well-being  of 
our  citizens. 
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The  Italians  in  Utica  who  have  gained 
American  citizenship  through  naturaliza- 
tion often  make  their  city,  state,  and  nation 
its  best  citizens.  This  is  true  because  citi- 
zenship to  them  has  come  only  after  hard 
work.  They  have  had  to  attend  night 
school  to  learn  some  of  the  American  lan- 
guage. They  have  done  this,  even  when  a 
hard  day's  work  had  completely  fatigued 
them.  Because  they  have  earned  their 
citizenship,  they  often  appreciate  it  more 
than  do  residents  who  acquire  citizenship 
unconsciously  through  the  accident  of  birth. 
These  Italian  residents  have  become  Amer- 
icans by  choice.  They  have  intentionally 
and  deliberately  surrendered  a  former  flag. 
They  have  preferred  to  adopt  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  the  flag  for  which  they  gladly 
will  sacrifice  their  lives.  Able  to  contrast 
the  new  with  the  old,  they  have  openly 
chosen  the  new  country  as  the  land  in 
which  to  rear  their  families.  They  have 
become  Americans  by  choice. 

These  self-made  Americans  are  proud  of 
and  value  their  American  citizenship.  They 
give  daily  proof  of  their  Americanism  by 
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their  ready  response  to  our  new  Selective 
Military  Service  Law  and  to  our  National 
Defense  Program.  Of  the  11,626  young 
Utica  men,  age  21  through  35,  who,  on 
October  16,  1940,  registered  for  the  first 
peace-time  draft  in  American  history, 
2,279  (almost  20%  of  the  total)  enrolled  in 
our  "Italian"  Eighth  Ward  alone  in  order 
that  they  too  might  learn  how  to  defend 
their  United  States.  Their  patriotism  is 
and  will  be  an  inspiration  to  others  in  this 
crisis  as  their  fathers'  was  during  the  first 
World  War.  Fifth  Column  hunters  need  not 
fear  or  investigate  them  especially.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1940,  in  the  magazine  America, 
Emond  Taylor,  noted  foreign  correspond- 
ent, wrote:  "Naturalized  citizens  and  citi- 
zens of  foreign  parentage  are  no  more  or 
less  likely  to  be  Fifth  Columnists  than 
Americans  of  Mayflower  stock." 

Rather,  the  national  unity,  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  in  the  present 
crisis,  will  stand  more  seriously  menaced  if 
crack-pot  and  un-American  discrimina- 
tions, economic  or  political,  are  practiced 
against  such  citizens  by  unreasoning  per- 
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sons  maddened  by  dangerous  and  lunatic 
racial  prejudices.  The  tenseness  of  the 
international  situation  generates  a  growing 
mass  hysteria.  Our  people  are  being 
bombed  with  poisonous  propaganda  daily. 
"Molotoff  bread-baskets"  and  incendiary 
bombs  of  racial  and  political  prejudice  drop 
with  blitzkrieg  effect  from  careless  or 
scheming  lips.  Dangerous  explosions  of 
un-American  discriminations  are  being 
heard  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Immigrant  Welfare,  in  its 
memorable  "Message  to  America"  issued 
October  2,  1940,  and  signed  by  more  than 
100  eminent  Americans,  stated  that  there 
is  "increasing  evidence  that  well-meaning 
private  citizens  are  developing  baseless 
prejudices  against  whole  groups  of  loyal 
Americans  of  foreign  birth;  that  they  are 
inflicting  upon  them,  without  reason  or  dis- 
crimination, unjust  hardships  and  abuses." 
Such  hateful  actions  promote  disunity  and 
sabotage  our  liberties.  Smiling  or  supine 
indifference  to  them  will  torpedo  our  democ- 
racy. If  we  really  love  America,  we  will 
take  the  offensive  against  them  before  they 
destroy  her. 
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The  "Message  to  America"  continues 
with  this  wise  and  timely  reminder:  "We 
are  a  nation  of  immigrants  and  the  descend- 
ants of  immigrants  welded  into  a  great 
democracy  by  our  common  faith  in  free- 
dom and  social  justice Foreign-born 

citizens  from  every  land  in  Europe  fought 
in  our  War  of  Independence;  helped  save 
the  Union;  died  in  defense  of  democracy 
in  the  World  War." 

We  are  "Americans  All,  Immigrants  All." 
We  must  daily  remember  and  preach  the 
American  creed  of  equality  to  all.  Let  us 
say  with  the  New  York  Times  of  October 
6,  1940: 

"No  one  is  a  stranger  in  this  country  if 
he  clings  to  the  ideals  of  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson and  Lincoln ;  if  he  believes  in  human 
freedom;  if  he  respects  the  rights  and  dig- 
nity of  his  fellow-men.  .  .  .  The  whole 
lesson  of  American  history  and  American 
life  is  that  strangers  from  many  lands  have 
come  together  to  make  a  nation.  ...  A 
sincere  faith  in  America  and  in  its  aspira- 
tions makes  brothers  of  those  who  hold  it. 
Let  us  not  misjudge  our  brother  because  his 
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coat  is  ragged,  his  grammar  imperfect,  or 
his  preferences  in  food,  or  entertainment  or 
religion  are  different  from  our  own.  We 
need  his  help  as  much  as  he  needs  our  own." 
The  safety  and  welfare  of  our  country 
make  imperative  the  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment of  all  our  citizens ! 

The  love  for  America  in  the  hearts  of 
Americans  of  Italian  descent  was  eloquently 
voiced  by  Frank  Rusoti,  42,  paper  mill 
worker  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1939,  Rusoti  renounced  an  Italian 
fortune  rather  than  forfeit  his  United 
States  citizenship.  Rusoti  came  to  America 
when  he  was  nine.  He  grew  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  and  fought  with  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  first  World  War.  In 
January,  1939,  his  father,  a  wealthy  civil 
engineer,  died  abroad  and  left  his  estate 
to  Rusoti,  providing  that  he  make  Castel 
Mona,  Italy,  his  permanent  residence. 
Rusoti  spurned  this  inheritance,  saying: 

"I'm  relinquishing  my  claim  to  the 
money.  I  would  rather  be  a  mill  worker 
here  than  King  of  Italy.  My  American 
citizenship  means  more  to  me  than  any 
other  possession." 
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The  Honorable  Richard  Guenther,  of 
Wisconsin,  a  representative  American  born 
in  Germany,  once  said: 

"We  know  as  well  as  any  other  class  of 
American  citizens  where  our  duties  belong. 
We  will  work  for  our  country  in  time  of 
peace  and  fight  for  it  in  time  of  war,  if  a 
time  of  war  should  ever  come.  When  I  say 
our  country,  I  mean,  of  course,  our  adopted 
country.  I  mean  the  United  States  of 
America.  After  passing  through  the  cru- 
cible of  naturalization,  we  are  no  longer 
Germans;  we  are  Americans.  Our  attach- 
ments to  America  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  length  of  our  residence  here.  We  are 
Americans  from  the  moment  we  touch  the 
American  shore  until  we  are  laid  in  Ameri- 
can graves.  America,  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time.  America  against  Germany,  Amer- 
ica against  the  world;  America,  right  or 
wrong,  always  America.  We  are  Ameri- 
cans." 

We  admire  and  honor  the  man  who  spoke 
those  words.  We  believe  they  express  the 
attitude  and  feelings  of  the  vast  majority 
of  American  citizens  born  abroad  and  of 
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their  descendants  born  in  Utica  or  else- 
where in  this  great  country.  Along  with 
the  author,  himself  born  in  Italy  and 
brought  to  Utica  in  1912  when  a  boy  almost 
nine  years  of  age,  these  Americans  of  Italian 
descent,  with  grateful  hearts  and  minds, 
feel  and  say:  "God  bless  Utica!  God 
bless  America!" 

Of  such  citizens  Utica  and  America  can 
well  be  proud! 
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APPENDIX 


Lawyers 

Calli,  Rocco  R. 
Capecelatro,  Arnold,  A. 
Capecelatro,   Salvador  J. 
Cappelli,   Henry   A. 
Danella,  Jack  J. 
De  Rosa,  Ernest  E. 
De  Rosa,  Victor  A. 
Falcone,  Anthony   S. 
Flemma,  Saverio 
Mascaro,  Rocco  S. 
Matt,  Paul 
Sacco,  Anthony  J. 
Sacco,  Frank  E. 
Schiro,  George 
Tomanio,  Ferdinand 

Doctors 

Ciaglia,  Pasquale 
Coriale,  Arthur 
Cupolo,  Roger  O. 
De  Lalla,  Emanuel 
Di  Iorio,  Benjamin  A. 
Di   Iorio,  Victor 
Falvo,  William   B. 
Graniero,   Frank  A. 
Labombarda,   Nicola 
Lee,  Vito  S. 
Leone,  Frank  B. 
Marrone,  Leonard 
Martoccio,   Rocco  J. 
Mascaro,  Joseph 
Montesano,  Pasquale 
Panzone,  Anthony 
Paolozzi,  Hannibal 
Perretta,  Frank 
Robertaccio,    Francesco 
Rossi,  F.  J. 
Ruggiero,  Michael 

Dentists 

Bollettieri,  Joseph   G. 


D'Amico,    Raymond    A. 
Natiella,  Gerald  A. 
Panzone,  Michael  T. 

Teachers 

Abbate,  Rosemary 
Albano,  Agnes 
Alberico,  Anna  M. 
Alberico,   Loretta 
Azzarito,   Bettina 
Bartholomay,  Marie  L. 
Blase,  Grace 
Branca,   Alexandrina    S. 
Brendes,  Josephine  Cen- 

tola 
Cardamone,  Theresa 
Casaletta,    Elizabeth 
Cavallo,    Philomena 
Coriale,  Adeline  E. 
Coriale,    Theresa    R. 
Daressa,  Lawrence 
Daressa,  Mary 
Daressa,  Rosella 
De  Santis,  Pat 
Di      Pollina,     Josephine 

Ruggiero 
Doti,    Isabelle 
Emma,   Cora   M. 
Gimelli,   Anthony   J. 
Graniero,  Anthony  T. 
Grieco,  Angela  L. 
Lopardo,  Rocco 
Martoccio,   Victor 
Massinelle,    Rose   G. 
Micucci,  Mary 
Munerati,  Angela 
Olivo,  Thomas  C. 
Pacini,  Amelia 
Panzone,    Eleanor   L. 
Pelletier,  Geniveve 
Pelletieri,   Rosina 
Perretta,   Eugene   A. 
Peters,  Josephine  M. 
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Peters,   Maryrose   E. 
Rizzo,  Josephine 
Ruggerio,    Eva 
Salbitano,  Louis 
Sisti,    Edna 
Spatola,  Josephine 
Talerico,  Angela 
Yapaolo,  Christine 


Engineers 

Barella,  S. 
Calderella,  James 
Casaletta,   Anthony 
Degni,  Louis 
De  Rosa,  Angelo 
De  Traglia,  G. 
La   Bella,   Rocco   M. 
Robertaccio,   Leonard 
Romano,  Frank 
Saponaro,  James 

Pharmacists 

Brendis,  Raymond 

Cappelli,  Pasquale 

Caramadre,  Thomas 

Caviola,  Pat 

Ciaglia,  Gerald 

Danella,  J. 

Dardano,  Vincent 

De  Lalla,  Vincent 

Emma,  Frank  A. 

Franco,  James 

Grimaldi,    Vmcent 

Luizzi,  John   E.^ 

Loudis,  Rocco  F.,  Jr. 

Michelini,  Armando 

Pacilio,   Anthony 

Paolantonio,  J. 

Paravati,  Annette  Cap- 
pelli 

Pellettieri,  Elia 

Schiro,  Carmelita  De- 
Lalla 


Accountants 

Perretta,   John   A. 
Romano,    Michael 
Romano,  Thomas  A. 
Zacaroli,  Carmen  A. 
Zacaroli,  F.  A. 

A  rchitect 

Dellecese,  Frank,  Jr. 

Police  Department 

Alcuri,  Fred 

Arcuri,  Patsy 

Basi,  Rocco 

Basile,  Michael 

Bush,  Michael — Sergeant 

Cabouch,    Fred 

Caputo,  Joseph 

Casaletta,  Chester 

Cassatelli,  Dewey 

Cavallo,  Peter  J. 

Cavallo,  Thomas 

Colonton,   Ralph 

Coriale,  Frank 

Danella,  Adolph 

DeFazio,  Peter  J. 

De  John,  Joseph 

Fiore,   Patsy 

Fiore,    Vincent — Captain 

Fortunato,   Louis 

Fragetta,  Pasquale 

Gaetano,  Albert 

Gigliotti,    Bernard   J. 

Graziadei,  Michael 

Laino,  Frank 

Laino,  James 

Martucci,  Samuel 

Orsino,  Patrick 

Palmiero,   Michael 

Piccola,  Joseph 

Robilotta,     Joseph— Cap- 
tain 

S'arcone,    Dominick — 
Sergeant 

Steppello,   Philip 
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Fire   Department 

Ameduri,  R.  J. 
Barone,  J.  F. 
Cipriano,  A.  V. 
Colacicco,  P.  J. 
Dote,  M.  J. — Captain 
Emma,  F.  C. 
Esposito,  S.  J. 
Garramone,   J.    B. — Cap- 
tain 
Lubertine,  J.  L. 
Puglio,  John  R. 
Romano,  J.   M. 
Siriani,  J.  J. — Lieutenant 
Siriani,   P.  A. 
Optometrist 
Centola,  Victor  B. 
Post  Office  Department 
Abbate,  George  R. 
Barrella,   Joseph 
Brendes,  Albert  C. 
Calidonna,  Vincent 
Caporale,  Charles 
Castello,  Gabriel 
Cellini,  James  V. 
Cichelli,  Michael  A. 
Cosco,   Salvatore  J. 
Daniele,   Vincent   A. 


Daniels,  Daniel 
Di   Giorgio,   Benedict  J. 
Di  Nardi,   Rocco 
Di  Orio,  Anthony 
Detore,   Joseph 
Dolce,    Pasquale 
Fariello,  Gerard 
Iovine,  Anthony  A. 
Laino,  Daniel  F. 
Marino,    Roscoe 
Montesano,  Rocco 
Motto,  Rocco  J. 
Pacilio,  Dominick 
Pacilio,  Vincent  J. 
Pannone,  Dominick  A. 
Pannone,  Thomas 
Paravati,    Michael    G. 
Passalacqua,  Joseph   A. 
Pimpinella,  Joseph 
Raymond,  Victor  P. 
Rizzo,   John 
Robertello,    John    F. 
Roman,  Anthony 
Roman,  Joseph   B. 
Romano,    Emil    R. 
Torchia,  Anthony  J. 
Venditti,   Emidio   E. 
Venettozzi,  Fred  A. 
Ventura,  Rufus  I. 
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sources  of  information 

G.    Schiavo — "The    Italians    in    America    Before    the 

Civil  War."  1934 
M.  M.  Bagg— "Pioneers  of  Utica"  1877 
M.  M.  Bagg— "Memorial  History  of  Utica"  1892 
Samuel    W.    Durant — "History    of    Oneida    County" 

1667-1878 
Rev.    William    Pizzoglio — "History    of    St.    Mary    of 

Mt.  Carmel  Church."  1936 
A.  Francini — "Italiani  nel  Centro  dello  Stato  di  New 

York"  1912 
William  S.  Tackman — "History  of  the  American  Na- 
tion." 1920 
Oneida  Historical  Society — "Semi-Centennial  of  the 

City  of  Utica,  1882." 
Henry  J.   Cookinham — "History  of   Oneida   County." 

1912 
Frederick  Phisterer — "New  York  in  the  War  of  the 

Rebellion"  1909 
Nelson    Greene — "History  of   Mohawk  Valley"   1614- 

1925 
State  of  New  York  Report  of  Adjutant  General,  1899 
Dr.  S.  A.  Mowris— "History  of  the  117th  Regiment, 

New  York  Volunteers"  1866 
"Semi-Centennial     Anniversary     of     Utica     Citizens 

Corps"  1887 
Utica  Directory  of  1817  and  other  Utica  Directories 
Records  of  Oneida  County  Clerk's  Office 
Records  of  Surrogate  of  Oneida  County 
Century-old  Newspapers  on  file  in  the  Utica  Public 

Library 
Stone  monuments  in  cemeteries 
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TESTIMONIALS 

To  the  growing  materials  of  Americana  must  be 
added  the  well-written  book  "Americans  by  Choice." 
The  author,  George  Schiro,  is  an  attorney  and  over 
a  period  of  years  he  has  collected  and  sifted  material 
relating  to  the  Italian  settlement  in  Utica,  New 
York.  The  results  he  has  entertainingly  put  together 
in  a  small  volume. 

Mr.  Schiro  starts  his  account  with  a  thoroughly 
documented  account  of  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi  who 
came  to  Utica  in  1815  and  founded  a  drug  store. 
Mr.  Schiro's  account  of  this  alert  pharmacist  and 
his  widely-marketed  nostrums  makes  lively  reading. 
The  author  then  shows  how  the  city  of  Utica  was 
settled  in  large  part  by  the  increasing  migration 
from  Italy.  He  includes  several  interviews  with 
old-timers  and  through  their  words  shows  the  ac- 
celerating influx  until  the  World  War. 

Mr.  Schiro  assesses  the  professional  and  com- 
mercial contributions  of  these  Italian  settlers.  His 
book  eloquently  shows  how  in  one  generation  the 
broad  jump  was  made,  in  many  cases,  from  illiteracy 
and  manual  labor  to  professional  work.  The  sons  of 
diggers  became  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  public 
officials,  and  business  men.  The  theme  of  the  book 
proves  over  and  over  that  America  is  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

Mr.  Schiro,  himself  an  example  of  this  one-genera- 
tion leap  from  unskilled  labor  to  professionalism, 
has  produced  a  sympathetic  account  that  is  a  not- 
able addition  to   the  local  history  of  our  nation. 

Sept.  5,  1940  Prof.  Louis  Salbitano 

(Proctor  High  School  Faculty) 


I  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  the  book  entitled 
"Americans  by  Choice." 

It  contained  information  which  I  was  glad  to  get. 

I  feel  that  a  reading  of  this  book  would  be  profit- 
able to  every  citizen  of  Utica. 
Sept.  27,  1940  John  A.  De  Camp 

Superintendent  of  Utica's   Schools 
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The  author  of  "Americans  By  Choice"  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  splendid  account  he  has  given 
us  of  the  struggles  of  the  Italian  pioneers  of  Utica 
and  of  their  ultimate  successes. 

Some  may  not  find  all  the  particulars  given  in  this 
book  of  general  interest  and  use  :  but  even  the  most 
hard-to-satisfy  critic  will  hail  this  book  as  the  most 
complete  and  unique  of  its  kind  and  find  it  a  wel- 
come source  of  information  for  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  history  of  the  early  beginnings  of  the 
city  of  Utica  and  of  its  prosperous  and  very  prom- 
ising Italian  colony.  The  author  has  an  eye  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past  and  an  insight  as 
to  what  are  the  ambitions  of  the  Italian  residents  of 
this  city.  Being  himself  an  example,  he  does  not 
conceal  the  hope  of  seeing  the  City  Administration 
represented  in  larger  numbers  by  persons  of  his  ex- 
traction. Distributive  justice  is  not  a  mere  con- 
sideration for  any  progressive  and  democratic  na- 
tion, but  a  necessary  right  to  be  coped  with. 

May  this  little  book  prove  of  lasting  satisfaction 
for  the  pioneers  who  are  still  living  and  whose  feats 
are  here  recounted :  and  an  incentive  for  the  present 
generation  to  emulate  and  better  their  spirit  and 
success. 

Sept.  20,  1940  Rev.  William  Pizzoglio,  D.D. 

Pastor  of  the  St.  Mary  of 

Mt.  Carmel  Church 


Mr.  Schiro's  book  "Americans  by  Choice"  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive  and  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  what  has  already  been  published  about  Utica's 
early  days.  To  those  who  treasure  the  names  of 
Utica's  leading  citizens  of  a  century  ago  the  book 
will  have  an  especial  significance  in  that  it  contains 
•the  story  of  Dr.  John  B.  Marchisi,  the  first  Italian 
resident  of  our  city,  and  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  there  is  published  an  intimate  account 
of  his  life.  While  Bagg  and  other  historians  have 
mentioned  Dr.  Marchisi,  Mr.  Schiro  is  the  first  to 
give  the  facts  about  him  in  detail.  The  picture  pre- 
sented is  most  interesting.  Arriving  in  Utica  in  1815 
from  the  province  of  Piedmont,  Italy,  he  lived  a 
long  and  useful  life  here  until  death  took  him  in 
1885.     He  was  an  apothecary  and  druggist  with  an 
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unusual  skill  in  compounding  drugs  and  making 
efficacious  medicinal  remedies,  and  he  was  known 
generally  to  the  people  of  this  city  who  patronized 
his  establishment.  He  had  the  respect  and  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  influence  was  felt  in 
this  city  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century.  Mr. 
Schiro  quotes  the  "Utica  Daily  Observer"  which  said 
of  him  at  his  death :  "There  have  been  few  people  like 
the  venerable  Dr.  Marchisi  in  Utica.  The  memory 
of  his  useful  life  and  good  works  will  long  remain 
bright  with  all  who  knew  the  genial  old  Italian 
gentleman." 
Sept.  20,  1940  Leo  O.  Coupe 

Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law 
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